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HE new financial proposals of the French 
Government are not very easy to understand ; 
but certainly any British Government which 

attempted to introduce such proposals in the House of 
Commons would be laughed out of court. For the 
British taxpayer prefers, in money matters at any rate, 
that a spade should be called a spade, and would never 
tolerate the ingeniously elaborate piece of camouflage 
which the French Ministry has devised. It is a Capital 
Levy yet not a Capital Levy, voluntary yet compulsory, 
an income-tax yet not an income-tax. It is voluntary 
for those who choose to pay, but will be compulsory for 
the recalcitrants—just as in England during the War 
there were “ Derby recruits’ and “ conscripts.” It is 
a Capital Levy in the sense that it is to be assessed on 
capital, but it is not a levy, nor even a tax, because 
interest is to be paid on the proceeds. But since the 
interest is fixed at 3 per cent., which is about half the 
interest obtainable on ordinary French Government 
securities, it may be regarded as half a Levy—that is 
to say, the market-value of the bonds issued to the 
taxpayer will be about half the sum he paid for them. 
Capital, moreover, is to be assessed not on its actual 
value, but on the basis of income. Thus to ascertain 
the capital owned by any individual taxpayer, income 
from house property or ordinary securities will be 
multiplied by 12, income from agriculture by 8, income 
from mines by 6, and so on. 


* * * 


The taxpayer will then be called upon to surrender— 
by payments spread over five years—a tithe of his 
wealth to the State, in return for 3 per cent. interest. 
To calculate what this really means is a most compli- 
cated task. 


If we assume that in the average case the 





income will be multiplied by 8, and that (in view of the 
interest to be paid) only half the proceeds of the levy 
can be regarded as a definite tax, the proposals would 
seem to be equivalent to an addition to the income-tax 
of approximately 1s. 7d. in the £ for a period of five 
years, plus a new perpetual loan of indefinite amount. 
We suppose that the French taxpayers prefer the 
demands upon them by the State to be wrapped up in 
this almost incomprehensible manner, and it is therefore 
no business of ours to criticise the scheme. Moreover, 
it is a scheme which, if it is adopted by the French 
Parliament, will certainly produce a large capital sum, 
available both for the temporary balancing of the 
Budget jand for the liquidation of a portion of France’s 
foreign indebtedness. The French income-tax ma- 
chinery is notoriously inefficient, and therefore the 
total capital assessment of the wealth of France, 
arrived at through these proposals, is likely to be sub- 
stantially—perhaps 50 per cent.—below the truth. 
But the important thing is that money should somehow 
be raised, to rectify and stabilise France’s financial 
position; and this perhaps is as good a method as any 


other of raising it. 
* *” * 


The debate on Socialism in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday naturally led to no concrete result. Never- 
theless, such debates have real value, and there ought, 
we think, to be at least one every session ; not for the 
purpose either of making converts to Socialism or of 
advertising the growing strength of the Socialist creed 
in the House of Commons, but in order to give the whole 
House an opportunity of considering the equity and 
applicability of Socialist principles. The value of 
discussion in such matters can hardly be overrated. 
Its benefits are inevitable. The majority of those, on 
both sides, who listen or take part will not at the end 
of the discussion stand quite where they did at the 
beginning. The Socialist is forced to recognise that the 
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immediate application of his principles is subject to 
certain economic as well as political limitations; the 
Conservative—if he be at all open-minded—is forced to 
admit that in the Socialist position there is an obvious 
and fundamental equity which he cannot afford to 
ignore, and which, above all, he cannot afford to de- 
nounce as mere destructive “‘ Bolshevism.” It is by 
such interchanges of opinion, on more or less abstract 
questions of principle and practice, that the House of 
Commons can best educate both itself and the country ; 
and we should not be sorry to see more time devoted to 
debates of this kind, barren as they may seem to be in 
their immediate results. 
* a * 

The strike of students throughout France in protest 
against the pnitchforking of a Radical professor (whose 
chief recommendation is that he is chef de cabinet 
of a Minister) into a post in the Law Faculty of Paris 
University, would have had even greater political interest 
had it not been overshadowed by the financial crisis. 
It was serious enough in normal circumstances to have 
upset any Government. The incident admirably illus- 
trates the difference between French methods and our 
own in the sphere of education—and the difference is 
certainly to our advantage. Our universities are 
properly autonomous, and political jobbery is not 
possible. In France the Minister of Education remains 
the grand maitre of the university, and although in 
fact he generally shows enough wit and discretion 
not to interfere with matters about which he knows 
nothing, he does in fact make appointments and is not 
bound to accept the first choice of the faculty. The 
attempt to foist M. Scelle upon the students aroused 
tremendous indignation which it is pure folly to describe 
as artificially worked up by the adversaries of the 
Government, since there were almost unanimous and 
perfectly spontaneous manifestations at the Sorbonne 
and in most of the Universities of France. The Minister, 
M. Frangois-Albert, with strange obstinacy, insisted 
on his prot‘gé obtaining a forced hearing, with the 
inevitable result that there were fierce fights in the 
Latin Quarter between police and students. Piling 
blunder on blunder, the Minister then suspended the 
most popular of Doyens because he had not admitted 
the police into the faculty, preferring to employ paternal 
methods. The Dean had preserved order in the school 
and was not responsible for what occurred outside. 
Forty-three out of forty-five professors signed an address 
of sympathy with him. “ Neither police nor politics 
in the University!” is a rallying cry which would 
certainly be echoed in England if such amazing Govern- 
ment action were possible here—as, happily, it is not. 

* bo * 


There ought to be some authoritative body to compile 
returns of local elections. Under present conditions, 
it is nearly impossible to find out more than a small 
proportion of the results even of municipal contests, 
and wholly impossible to discover what happens in the 
elections of Guardians and District Councillors. So 
far as the available returns go, the Labour Party 
seem to have scored considerable successes in the 
Guardians and District Council elections held this week. 
In Lancashire, indeed, there is little change, and the 
net result is that Conservatives and Labour have both 
made small gains at the expense of the Liberals. But, 
in London and some neighbouring areas, the Labour 
Party has scored big successes. Six London Boards 
of Guardians have now clear Labour majorities, and in 
several areas, such as Camberwell and Lambeth, 


where Labour was almost unrepresented, nearly half 
the seats have been captured. Willesden, Enfield, 
Dartford and other areas in Greater London show sub- 








stantial Labour gains in the District Councils. The 
polls seem on the whole to have been rather small, 
The results, indeed, show not so much a change in 
public opinion as the growing strength of Labour Party 
organisation in the urban areas. In London at least 
the elections will probably mean, if not extension 
of “ Poplarism ”’ in the full sense, an improvement in 
the conditions of relief in many of the boroughs. Work- 
ing-class London in the east has now become almost 
a solid Labour stronghold, representation in Parliament, 
on the L.C.C., on the Borough Councils and on the Guar- 
dians having passed steadily over to Labour in recent 
years. In Local Government Liberalism and Pro- 
gressivism have practically disappeared, and the 
Labour Party has entered into their inheritance. 
* * * 


The House of Commons on Wednesday debated the 
question of secondary education. The question needs 
airing; for, at present, educationists seem to be in a 
good deal of confusion about the next step. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s special grant for extra free places having 
been withdrawn, it is clear that some alternative way 
of advance has to be found. A mere extension of free 
places is most unsatisfactory; for with the present 
limited accommodation it may mean excluding a good 
paying scholar in order to include a less able free- 
place scholar. This, indeed, in the opinion of many 
headmasters, is what it actually does mean. The 
remedy, obviously, is not to exclude the free-place 
scholar, who is ex hypothesi up to the required standard, 
but to provide enough accommodation to take them both. 
The urgent matter is the building of more secondary 
schools, and a steady approach to the ideal of opening 
secondary education to all who are capable of profiting 
by it. There is far more hope in this policy than in the 
attempt now being made to reopen the question of the 
continuation schools, in which few people except Mr. 
Fisher really seem to believe. It is, of course, said that 
shortage of teachers and building workers makes any 
rapid extension of secondary education impossible. 
We can only suggest that the more progressive education 
authorities, with the co-operation of the Board of Edu- 
cation, should make the attempt and see. Every 
effort to improve our school system has been met 
with arguments of this sort; and they have usually 
proved to be groundless when the attempt was seriously 
made. 

* * * 

A great deal of dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
recent policy of the Ministry of Transport in over- 
riding local authorities which have refused motor- 
omnibus companies permits to ply in their areas. The 
Ministry defends its action on the ground that “ through 
running” facilities must be provided. The local 
authorities retort that they have embarked large 
capitals in the development of their tramway systems, 
and that motor-’bus competition now threatens the 
solvency of these undertakings. They urge, too, that 
they have in many cases been refused reasonable 
facilities for running auxiliary "bus services to act as 
‘* feeders ” to their tramway systems, or to link up the 
ends of neighbouring undertakings. Obviously, there 
are big issues in this dispute. There is, first, the great 
*bus versus tram controversy, aroused by those who argue 
that trams are now obsolete in view of modern develop- 
ments. Then there is the controversy between the 
advocates for municipal trading and private enterprise ; 
for the trams are mostly public property, whereas the 
*buses are nearly all privately owned. Thirdly, there 
is the controversy about areas, the existing local govern- 
ment areas being obviously unsuited to the control of a 
modern transport system. On the immediate point at 
issue, our sympathies are with the local authorities; 
for it is obviously uneconomic to scrap the trams by 
the method of unregulated “bus competition. But 
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really the whole question needs considering on a national 

scale, with a view to the creation of a more satisfactor 

method of development and co-ordinated control. 

This is an urgent matter ; for under present conditions 

— is getting steadily worse and harder to deal 
ith. 

a * * * 

The House of Lords has at last pronounced judgment 
in the case of the Poplar Borough Council. The Poplar 
Council, which has, of course, a Labour majority, fixed a 
minimum wage of £4 a week for adult workers in its 
employment. The District Auditor, regarding this 
wage as excessive, surcharged the members of the 
Council. A Divisional Court decided the case in favour 
of the Auditor ; the Appeal Court reversed this decision, 
which has now been again reversed by the House of 
Lords. It is thus laid down that, despite the terms of 
the Metropolis Management Act, which appear to give 
Councils unlimited discretion in fixing wages, the 
Auditor can question a wage which he considers ex- 
cessive, and the matter then becomes one of fact to be 
settled by the Courts. Obviously, this is a very serious 
decision, which might be so applied as very greatly to 
restrict the discretion of local authorities in fixing what 
they regard as a living wage for their employees. 
Poplar was paying more than the rates paid by other 
authorities, and maintained its rates without reduction 
when the cost of living fell. This seems to be the ground 
taken by the House of Lords in upholding the Auditor’s 
surcharge. But, apart from the particular case, the 
decision obviously establishes a principle which seriously 
limits local autonomy. The House of Lords’ judgment 
intimates the reluctance with which it has interfered 
with the Council’s discretion ; but, the principle being 
established, its wider application is to be feared, and it 
will obviously act as a deterrent to local authorities 
who desire to set a “ good employer”’ standard and 
attract the best workers into the service of the public. 
This seems to us most unfortunate, for we believe it to 
be one of the functions of public authorities, both 
national and local, to act as model employers and lead 
the way in improving wages and conditions. 

* * * 


Yet another colliery company has tried to persuade 
the miners employed in it to take over its pit, and work 
it at their own risk during the present depression. 
Naturally the Miners’ Federation is setting its face 
firmly against all proposals of this sort. It is really 
preposterous for a firm, which has run a pit for its own 
profit as long as it could make money by doing so, to 
try to hand it over temporarily to the workers when it 
knows there is a certain prospect of loss. He who 
takes the profits must take the losses as well. We 
express no opinion on the question whether the collieries, 
in respect of which these offers have been made, ought 
to be closed down or kept at work. It is a well-recog- 
nised principle that it is often an employer’s duty and 
interest to keep his works going temporarily at a loss, 
and to put aside in good times the reserves which will 
enable him to do so; but we have not the data which 
would allow us to determine whether this principle 
applies in the present cases. What is quite clear is 

t the men, who do not take the profit, cannot reason- 
ably be expected to shoulder the loss. To represent 
such offers as offers of “‘ workers” control, and their 
rejection as showing that the men do not really want to 

control industry ’’ is nonsense. The conclusion may 

true, or it may not ; but it does not follow from the 

remises. The firms in question, it must be remem- 

red, reserve their full right to resume control of their 

collieries when they think there is again a profit to be 

made by working them. 
* 


* oa 


The representatives of the British and Russian Trade 
Unions are meeting in London this week in order to 








discuss international Trade Union unity. A section 
of the press appears to have lost its head over these 
meetings, and is suggesting that the British Trade 
Unions propose to hand themselves over, tied and 
bound, to the Communist International. In fact, 
the object is one of reconciliation which concerns, not 
so much this country directly, as the Continent. Over 
a large part of Europe, the Trade Union Movement 
has been torn in half by dissensions between Communists 
and non-Communists, with the result that both factions 
have lost all power of effective industrial action. This 
causes Continental wages to fall, and accentuates 
Continental competition with British industry. It is 
obvious that the Continental Unions will remain para- 
lysed as long as this faction fight is allowed to continue, 
and that the British and Russian movements, as the 
only two that have preserved their unity, are in the 
best position to act as conciliators—the more so because 
they represent opposite tendencies. To object to their 
meeting for this purpose is in effect to object to an 
attempt to heal the divisions in Continental Trade 
Unionism. It is all very well to talk about the irre- 
conciliable opposition between the principles of Moscow 
and Amsterdam ; but how many of the members of the 
Unions attached to either are more interested in these 
principles than in creating Unions which are able to fight 
for better wages and conditions? The leaders may be 
irreconcilable ; but the members are not. The Anglo- 
Russian Conference is an attempt to find a basis for 
bringing the sections together in spite of such leaders 
as Zinovieff and Losovsky on the one side, and Oudegeest 
and Sassenbach on the other. 

* . . 


An Irish correspondent writes: His followers, who 
were startled when Sir James Craig decided to rush a 
general election, are contemplating the results with 
feelings akin to dismay. In none of the four Belfast 
divisions did an official candidate head the poll. Mr. 
Devlin’s first preferences in the West totalled more than 
those cast for the three Orange representatives put 
together, and his surplus sufficed to give a Labour man 
an easy victory. In East Belfast, where Labour four 
years ago could poll no more than 645 votes, Mr. 
Beattie had 3,000 above the quota, whereas the Minister 
for Home Affairs succeeded in scrambling in only on 
the second count. If there were fewer surprises in the 
border counties this was due to the fact that the Union- 
ists in these areas left half the seats uncontested, so 
that the contests resolved themselves into a fight not 
between Partitionists and anti-Partitionists, but be- 
tween Nationalists and Republicans. From the first 
there was no force in the Government argument that 
the elections were necessary as a demonstration to 
impress the Boundary Commission. The Belfast de- 
feats make it clear that Sir James Craig very shrewdly 
discerned that his best chance of getting a safe majority 
lay in dissolving Parliament before his Unionist oppon- 
ents had time to establish an organisation or frame a 

olicy. In this he has succeeded, and his backing in 

arliament is strong enough to ensure him a clear run 
for the next four years, a period during which many 
things may happen. The Independents who were 
returned have no policy, and it is questionable whether 
they will work with Mr. Devlin on broadly democratic 
lines. Mr. Devlin has also his own battle to fight with 
Nationalist extremists, who desire to maintain the futile 
boycott of the Northern Parliament. His task is not 
made easier by Free Staters, who acclaim the Belfast 
victories as a demonstration against Partition, though 
it is obvious it was only the conviction that the Northern 
Government’s position is impregnable that decided 
large masses of Unionists to take their own line in 
domestic affairs. The real gain to the Free State from 
the elections is the dramatic repudiation of Republican- 
ism by Ulster Nationalists. 
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THE LEAGUE OF ALLIES 


‘ , y E publish this week a letter, from a corres- 
pondent signing himself “ K,’’ which raises 
certain very fundamental problems regarding 
the position of Great Britain both towards the League 
of Nations and towards the various frontier “ settle- 
ments ”’ which have been arrived at in Eastern Europe. 
““K” suggests in the first place—as if it were a self- 
evident proposition—that a Western European Pact 
(signed by France, Germany, England, and Belgium 
and designed to secure for ever the present western 
frontier of Germany) must include the main provisions 
of the “ Protocol’; must, that is to say, include 
provisions for compulsory arbitration, for the deter- 
mination of the “ aggressor,” and for “ sanctions ”’ 
to be enforced against that aggressor. We must 
confess that we see no necessity whatever for such 
provisions and that when we supported the idea of 
the Pact it had not occurred to us that anyone would 
propose to include them. If it were intended to include 
them we, and those who think with us, should certainly 
be obliged to reconsider our position and perhaps to 
oppose the whole plan, promising though it appears 
to be. 

This Western Pact, which Germany has proposed, 
has not, as we understand it, anything whatever to 
do with any question of “‘ sanctions ’’ or “ arbitration.” 
Its conclusion would be equally possible and equally 
valuable if international arbitration had never been 
thought of and the League of Nations had never 
been invented. The value of the Pact, if ever it be 
concluded, will lie in the fact that it will constitute 
a voluntary, formal, and public recognition by all 
the parties concerned of the equity and permanence 
of a certain frontier line. That recognition is entirely 
distinct from the question of whether future disputes 
between the parties are to be settled by arbitration 
or by war. It will imply that the integrity of that 
frontier can never again be legitimately subjected to 
the test either of arms or of arbitration, and that if 
Germany ever sought to alter it she would have the 
whole world against her. In such a connection it 
is unnecessary and even foolish to refer to “ sanctions.” 
Any such reference could, indeed, only weaken the 
force of the Pact—by its admission of the possibility 
of future disputes. The Pact will imply not that 
Germany in any future war will never attempt to 
cross that frontier, but that she will no more attempt 
to reannex Alsace-Lorraine than to annex Paris. 
It is a question not of saving France from ever again 
having to fight Germany, but of preventing that par- 
ticular problem—of France’s Eastern frontiers—being 
ever again either a cause of war or the subject of post- 
war negotiation. If France ten years hence should 
provoke a conflict with Germany—we take, for argu- 
ment, the worst and most improbable hypothesis— 
the Pact, as we understand it, will oblige us not neces- 
sarily to fight on her side, but to insist that in the 
subsequent Peace Treaty her present frontiers should 
remain intact. 

Clear thinking is necessary on this point if any 
satisfactory arrangement is to be reached. The people 
of Great Britain will not consent to any sort of military 
alliance with France ; but it will quite wholeheartedly 
accept the responsibility of guaranteeing, with all its 





armed forces, the ultimate integrity of her present fron- 
tiers—and also those of Belgium—as laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles. The question of arbitration 
versus war does not in this connection arise at all. 
By signing the proposed Pact we shall merely declare 
our definite and unalterable opinion regarding the 
merits of the centuries-old frontier dispute between 
Germany and France, and our determination to uphold 
the present settlement by all means in our power, 
We also, most of us, happen to think that in all disputes 
arbitration is greatly to be preferred to war, and that 
concerted measures ought to be taken to make it 
extremely difficult and dangerous for any country to 
resort to war. But that is a separate question alto- 
gether and probably cannot be satisfactorily dealt 
with until the League has ceased to be a League of 
Allies and become a League of Nations. The important 
point to be grasped is that the proposed Pact, and any 
other similar Pact, can only deal with possible causes 
of dispute and not with methods of settling disputes. 

This distinction becomes extremely clear when the 
case of Poland and the Polish frontiers is considered. 
We are all most emphatically opposed to any armed 
aggression against Poland, and in certain circumstances 
might even despatch both battleships and battalions 
to support her; but we cannot either in word or in 
deed defend her present frontiers. If war should 
unfortunately arise between Poland and Germany, or 
Poland and Russia, or Rumania and Russia, over the 
** Corridor’’ or south-eastern Galicia or Bessarabia, 
our position would be extremely difficult, for the 
sympathies of probably the majority of Englishmen 
would not be with Poland but with Poland’s enemies, 
and in modern war the moral—or, if you like, psycho- 
logical—factor is decisive. It would be literally 
impossible for us to support Poland in such a case, 
or even to support France, if France were to go to 
war in such a cause—without herself being threatened. 

These are facts, not theories; and international 
“Pacts ’’ or “ Protocols”’ seem to us quite valueless 
unless they are founded, not upon theories, but upon 
the facts of the international situation, which in the 
last resort means the public opinion of the various 
countries concerned. We will do this but not that; 
France will do that but not this. Unless we can find 
a common basis of agreement there is no “ Protocol,” 
signed or unsigned, which will not prove to be a “ scrap 
of paper” when the pinch comes. About the Franco- 
German frontier we can agree. Germany does not 
claim Alsace-Lorraine. France does not demand pet 
manently to hold the Saar Valley. Let us at least get 
that set down in solemn writing. 

Our correspondent “ K.” refers us to Article 10 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, under which 
Great Britain pledged herself “‘to respect and to 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all 
Members of the League.” We are not sure that 
‘“ K.”—if his object be to emphasise the authority of 
the League—was wise to make this reference ; for if 
the point were to be insisted upon, the British Govern 
ment would have no alternative but to repudiate the 
Covenant. Does “ K.” suggest that we are bound 
“to respect and preserve the territorial integrity” of 
a Poland which has been vastly enlarged by foree 
since the Covenant was signed. The Poles seized the 
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Vilna area in actual defiance of the League of Nations, 
they occupied a huge piece of White Russia without 
consulting anyone, and they rule south-eastern Galicia 
—after having failed to get the consent of the Supreme 
Council—merely because the population were not well 
enough organised to drive them out. Does “ K.” 
suggest that we are pledged by the Covenant to defend 
subsequent annexations such as these? If so, the 
sooner the Covenant is repudiated the better. Tarno- 
pol and Czernovitz belong to Ukrainia, not to Poland, 
to Kieff, not to Warsaw; and if the League indeed 
exists to stereotype such obvious robberies, the sooner 
it is discredited and abandoned by all those who seek 
a real and just settlement of the problems of Eastern 
Europe, the better. Great Britain does not wish to 
repudiate the Covenant, but she will certainly do so— 
if the practical issue should ever arise—more readily 
than she will consent to admit the justice of the Polish 
occupation of Pinsk and Kattowitz and Tarnopol. 
If Article 10 means the preservation of palpable 
injustices, then so much the worse for Article 10! 

The value and importance of Article 10—and also 
of the “ Protocol” in which it is elaborated—are 
theoretically beyond dispute. But the Article can have 
no practical meaning or value until (1) the League of 
Nations includes all the Great Powers of Europe, and (2) 
the boundary settlements of existing States are generally 
admitted to be just—in the sense in which the western 
frontier of Germany is admitted to be just. The 
boundaries of Poland to-day are absurd, and if either 
the Covenant or the Protocol can be shown to oblige 
us to respect those boundaries, then they too are 
absurd. We cannot give respect where respect is not 
due. This is a point which most of the official pro- 
tagonists of the League do not seem to have grasped. 
When the League is strong enough to insist on the 
truly equitable settlement of boundary disputes (which 
at present—as a League of Allies—it is not) it will 
become a really powerful body. Meanwhile it must 
recognise that signatures, even though they be 
the signatures of great Prime Ministers duly inscribed 
on parchment, are of small value unless they represent 
the settled opinion of the nations concerned. If 
Russia should decide to go to war in order to regain 
possession of Pinsk, there is no man in England who, 
signature or no signature, could persuade the English 
people to send guns and tanks and regiments to thwart 
her purpose. The League of Nations will become an 
effective piece of machinery for the preservation of 
European peace only when it recognises such facts as 
these and adopts as its chief object the establishment 
of equitable and therefore stable frontiers. At the 
moment, since opportunity offers, let us, if we can, 
stabilise the Franco-German frontier. The problems 
involved in the eventual settlement of the eastern 
frontiers of Germany. and the eastern frontiers also 
of Poland, seem hardly as yet to be ripe for solution. 
The League of Allies had best leave them alone 
altogether—at any rate until it becomes a League 
of Nations. 


ON CRISIS 


Paris, April 6th. 
R a long time everybody acquainted with the 
true state of affairs in France has foreseen a grave 
financial crisis which could not fail to produce 
& grave Ministerial] crisis. It is not necessary to place 


CRISIS 


all the blame on the Bloc des Gauches, for the Bloc des 


Gauches when it came into power ten months ago inherited 
a desperate legacy. It will be remembered, too, that 
in the early months of 1924, under the Poincaré régime, 
there was an alarming fall of the franc, and disaster was 
only averted by urgent budgetary measures and assistance 
in the shape of credits chiefly coming from the New York 
Banks. Nevertheless the troubles which France experi- 
ences this year are of a different and much more serious 
character. The Ruhr policy in the end was seen to be 
bankrupt, but it was possible, without having recourse 
to exceptional methods, to restore confidence in the country. 
Since the famous victory of May 11th, however, confidence 
has been steadily undermined, and the difficulties which 
have been accumulating have been increased by the fighting 
policy of a Government which seemed more intent on scoring 
party points than in bringing about that union of French- 
men, that atmosphere of co-operation, of concord, and of 
confidence, which the fiscal necessities imperiously 
demanded. 


Hardly would it have been possible to have done more 
to divide the nation, to create anger and bitterness and 
panic. Probably with the best intentions in the world, 
M. Herriot, surrounded by sectarian counsellors, contrived 
to indispose almost every section of the community. Some- 
times there has been shown an incredible clumsiness. 
The maximum of discredit has been obtained for the 
minimum of results achieved. Take the question of 
the Embassy at the Vatican ; it was foolish and mischievous 
to raise it at such a crucial moment. Yet it was put in 
the forefront of the Government programme, and at the 
risk of exciting the greatest animosity the issue was fought 
out. That is to say, the issue was fought to a point at 
which all the harm that could be done was done, and then 
M. Herriot discovered that under the existing Concordat, 
which still applies to Alsace-Lorraine, a representative 
at the Vatican had to be maintained. It could have been 
ascertained in advance that the Concordat applied, or 
if the Government was in earnest, the Concordat could 
have been denounced. The Catholics would not accept 
the compromise,; and now we are informed that in selecting 
M. Anatole de Monzie as Finance Minister in place of M. 
Clémentel, who resigned in the gravest circumstances, 
M. Herriot agreed to extend the powers of the representative 
of Alsace-Lorraine and to remake a veritable French 
Ambassador. The Radical organs now discover that the 
quarrel with the Vatican is of secondary importance. 
Why then was all this hullabaloo produced for such a 
fiasco? Why were the Clericals stirred up, and the people 
of Brittany and of Alsace-Lorraine provoked, merely to 
arrive at the status quo? The injury to the French 
cause that has been done in the recovered provinces can 
hardly be healed in the near future. 


This example is only one of a number which might be 
given. The Herriot Government lamentably placed itself 
under the suspicion, however ill-founded, of political 
jobbery even in the appointment of a Professor in the Law 
Faculty of the Paris University, and the professors and 
students throughout France were worked up toa grievous 
state of indignation to no purpose whatever. In the 
domain of foreign affairs we all had the greatest admiration 
for the steps which were taken by M. Herriot to improve 
Franco-German relations by the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report and the promise of an evacuation of the Ruhr ; 
but why, then, if peace was desired, did M. Herriot suddenly 
reverse his attitude by delivering a speech against German 
armaments which was as violent an indictment of a nation 
as any that M. Poincaré could have uttered, and by sub- 
ordinating the evacuation of the Cologne zone, which is 
regulated by the Treaty, to a British guarantee which is 


altogether outside the Treaty and does not concern Ger- 
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many? One can only wonder, too, what good was expected 
to come from the discussion of Inter-allied Debts at a 
moment when France was perfectly incapable of paying 
anything, and when neither England nor America would 
have deliberately broken a silence tacitly agreed upon. 
In short, every subject that could cause dissension was 
reopened in the worse possible conditions, and every 
objection aroused without any progress being made. 

Lately, everything has gone wrong; unpleasant in- 
cidents have been multiplied inside and outside the Chamber ; 
there have been many actions regarded as arbitrary ; 
and generally the signs that the Government is worn out 
have written themselves on the wall. The fault does not 
lie in the intentions of M. Herriot, who has doubtless been 
overworked, and has, to his own astonishment, “ put 
his foot in it”? on so many occasions. It was, I believe, 
against his better judgment that he began the party 
struggle by the ejection of M. Millerand from the Elysée, 
where the President was helpless, and converted him into 
a formidable opponent who on Sunday last presented 
himself at the Senatorial election in the Department 
of the Seine, and struck a smashing blow at the Bloc des 
Gauches. 

The greatest blunder in my opinion, as an observer who 
in no way would meddle with French internal politics 
but confesses to personal sympathies with the Bloc des 
Gauches, was the declaration repeated again and again 
that in no circumstances would the Government counten- 
ance any fiduciary inflation. The effect of such a declar- 
ation could only be to render more ominous any inflation 
which might subsequently be determined by the financial 
needs of France. The taking of a solemn oath that he 
would not do something that he might be compelled to 
do, must certainly aggravate the effect of any decision to 
increase the currency. I pointed out a fortnight ago that 
neither the Government nor the Banks could directly 
fix the legitimate currency needs of the country at any 
arbitrary figure. In February 1919, under the Klotz 
Ministry the emission of bank notes was put at thirty- 
six milliard francs, and in July of the same year it rose 
to forty milliards. In September 1920, under the Francois- 
Marsal Ministry, it stood at forty-one milliards. For a 
long time the currency has been hovering near the “ ceiling,” 
and it seemed inevitable that the ceiling would either 
have to be elevated or be broken. It is of course a bad 
thing to inflate ; but it is perhaps a worse thing to resolve 
against inflation, to denounce inflation as catastrophic, 
when the force of circumstances may be too much for any 
Government. It would have been better, at the appro- 
priate moment, to have made a frank statement of the 
financial position left by the Bloc National, and quietly 
to have made provision for a margin of safety, with the 
promise that in future the soundest rules of finance would 
be rigorously followed. 

I do not propose to examine the distinction which it is 
now sought to draw between an emission pledged on 
commercial securities and an emission based on the gold 
reserves. Nor do I propose to examine the distinction 
drawn between commercial needs and the State need of 
bank notes. It may be true that there are various kinds 
of inflation, and that there may be made additions to the 
currency which are, properly speaking, not inflation. It 
is claimed in some quarters that there is only real inflation 
when a Government calls for new bank notes which it puts 
in its Treasury to pay its own debts, and thus prints paper 
instead of collecting taxes. But all these points, whatever 
may be their academic value, cannot be made without 
suggesting some disingenuousness. Economic sophisms 


should be abandoned in favour of financial frankness ; 
and when M. Clémentel told the Senate that there would 





be no inflation, but that nevertheless a scheme for increasing 
the currency would be adopted, there was something like 
consternation. It was felt that there was concealment, 
that matters were even worse than they were represented 
to be, indeed that they were worse than in fact they are. 
The doubt was strengthened when M. Herriot himself came 
forward to repudiate his Finance Minister. He deprecated 
the premature revelation that a plan was being prepared 
by the Cabinet which would accompany the increase of 
currency by a series of fiscal measures designed to bring 
more money from the taxpayer into the Treasury. It 
was obvious that there was a split in the Cabinet and that 
M. Clémentel had taken a course, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, which was calculated to provoke the collapse of 
the Government and of its undisclosed financial schemes. 


About those schemes much has been written ; it appears 
that many projects had been examined, but none of them 
adopted definitely. When, after midnight, M. Clémentel’s 
resignation was received, the perturbation rose to its height. 
Senator de Monzie was dragged from his bed, and at five 
o’clock in the morning had accepted the vacant post—on 
his own conditions. M. Loucheur would not accept a place 
in a tottering Cabinet on any condition. The chief demand 
of M. de Monzie, who has recently been in Rome, was that 
the agitation against the Vatican Embassy should be 
dropped, and a compromise reached which would destroy 
the chief plank in the Radical platform. That this conces- 
sion was made is a sufficient indication of the gravity of 
the dilemma. 

Apparently the Government of M. Herriot then fell back 
upon an alternative proposal of a capital levy. This device, 
however, introduces fresh complications. If only a handful 
of Senators would have voted for anything which, rightly 
or wrongly, could be described as inflation, the Senators, 
it is to be presumed, would be equally opposed to the 
Socialistic levy on capital. What of the Chamber? Some 
of the groups shook their heads dubiously. After all, the 
Radicals are a Bourgeois Party, and although they have 
made an alliance with the Socialists, they have not yet 
endorsed in practice the doctrines of the Socialists. Was 
the Bloc des Gauches to be ruptured? Were certain 
groups of the Left—that in which M. Loucheur sits, for 
example—about to detach themselves? Was M. Herriot 
preparing to fall, if fall he must, to the Left—into the very 
lap of the Socialist party ? And in that case, how could 
any Government be formed, or if it were formed, survive, 
having against it the Socialists and the Herriotists? More- 
over, why should M. Herriot strive, on the one hand, for 
conciliation by abandoning the Radical doctrine of anti- 
Clericalism, and issue, on the other hand, a challenge by 
adopting the Socialist doctrine of striking at wealth? 
Further, M. de Monzie uttered some strange phrases against 
vexatious taxation, and seemed hardly the man to sacrifice 
his future by too close association with Socialism for the 
sake of a short spell of power. 

The political position, in short, grew “ curiouser and 
curiouser.” Even the best-informed politician felt like 
Alice in Wonderland. It was necessary to remember the 
suddenness of the crisis, and the hasty nocturnal consul- 
tations, and the swift adoption of policies which might not 
commend themselves on calm reflection as strongly as they 
might commend themselves to sleepy men caught in an 
emergency. We were informed that the levy—which was 
put at ten per cent. to be collected over a period of ten 
years—would not be on capital in the course of production 
(whatever that may mean), but only on acquired riches 
(whatever is to be understood by that term). Did this 
imply that the capitalist properly so-called, that is to say, 
the man who is employing his money in industrial pursuits, 
was to escape; while the thrifty bourgeois, the saving 
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workman, the rentier and any man who had unproductive 
possessions was to be mulcted? This seemed a still more 
impossible arrangement. 

I am obliged to make clear that I am writing before I 
have any knowledge of the precise proposals which, em- 
bodied in a text, will be placed before Parliament; but 
unless some solution of a less debatable character is quickly 
forthcoming it would appear that the Ministerial crisis is 
not over, but is only beginning. It is axiomatic that a 
Ministerial crisis at this juncture means a financial crisis, 
just as a financial crisis means a Ministerial crisis. It is a 
political rule, to which there are few exceptions in France, 
that a reconstructed Ministry cannot last. Will the energy 
and the unquestionable qualities of M. de Monzie—the man 
who was responsible a short time ago for the recognition of 
Russia—falsify predictions based upon custom ? This much 
may be said: that the restoration of confidence and of 
credit will prove to be an arduous task for any Cabinet, 
and will be particularly arduous for a Herriot Cabinet 
assailed on all sides. France will not lightly resort to a 
dissolution of the Chamber, although such dissolution is 
provided for in the Constitution, but the impasse which 
has been reached is causing men of the majority and of the 
minority alike to consider the possibility of again facing 
the electors, although less than a year has elapsed since the 


memorable victory of May 11th. 
SisLey HupDLESTON. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, THE L.L.P., 
AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


R. WHEATLEY, who has become of late the 
M leading exponent of “‘Left Wing” policy inside 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, made a speech 
last week in which he dwelt on the present weakness of 
Trade Unionism, and appeared to contrast the setbacks 
which the Unions have suffered with the progress that 
Labour has made in the political field. ‘“‘ To-day,” he 
said, “‘ the great Trade Unions are a mere shadow of their 
former selves, and are comparatively helpless.” This 
statement roused Mr. Bramley, the Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress, and Mr. Citrine, the Assistant Secretary, 
to prompt and vigorous replies. The statement, Mr. 
Bramley urged, was not true at all; but, “even if it were 
entirely true, it would not be the duty of our leaders in 
the political movement to be continually crying ‘stinking 
fish’ regarding the position of our trade union organi- 
sations.”” 

Mr. Citrine raised a further point. “It has been 
assumed,” he said, “‘ in some quarters that the interests 
of the Trade Union Movement are inseparable from, and 
identical with, those of the political Labour Movement. 
This is not altogether true. The Trade Unions are un- 
questionably the backbone of the Labour Party, but the 
Labour Party is no longer an exclusively working-class 
party. ... It may be that considerations of political 
expediency will cause, from time to time, a Labour Govern- 
ment to diverge from the expressed views of the organised 
Trade Union Movement.” 

There is real significance in this controversy. Until 
1918, the Trade Unions not only found practically all the 
money for the Labour Party, but almost completely 
dominated its work and policy. They still find most of 
the money; but as middle-class recruits are drawn into 
the ranks of the party, they come inevitably to occupy 
a less exclusive position in its control. Moreover, in so 


far as the party inherits the position of Liberatism, as 
one of the two great parties in the State, it becomes more 
and more occupied with questions of political expediency 


and strategy, and less and less disposed to act as a mere 

mouthpiece for Trade Union demands. 

This change appears most plainly in the altered position 
of the I.L.P. within the Labour Party. At one time, the 
I.L.P. was the active “ Left Wing,” urging on the lethargic 
Trade Unions to independent political action. But now, 
the battle for independent political action having been 
won, the I.L.P. has become the natural haven for middle- 
class recruits to the Labour Party, and especially for the 
group of ex-Liberal pacifists who came over during the 
War. It is, moreover, pre eminently the party of Mr, 
MacDonald, who won his political position as its repre- 
sentative, and is still by far its most commanding figure. 

The consequence of the changes in its composition and 
of the development in Mr. MacDonald’s attitude is that 
the I.L.P. has ceased to be the Left Wing of the party. 
Indeed, it would have become the Right Wing if its older 
leaders could have got their way. It has become a battle- 
ground for conflicting tendencies. Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden lead its Right, and still keep a fairly tight 
control over it nationally ; but against them are arrayed 
Mr. Wheatley and the Clyde group, Mr. Lansbury and 
the Poplarites and half-a-dozen other Left Wing factions. 
The I.L.P. Conference will fight out the battle between 
these sections again this week-end, and will probably again 
leave it drawn. 

If the I.L.P. has changed, so have the Trade Unions. 
The Trade Union Congress used to be regarded as the 
safest stronghold of Right Wing Labour opinion. But, 
as the LL.P. has moved to the Right, it has moved to the 
Left. The recent mission to Russia, and the unity nego- 
tiations now in progress with the Russian Trade Unions, 
are signs of its conversion to a more aggressive policy. 
It has, indeed, still its own Right Wing. But, whereas 
Mr. MacDonald still dominates the I.L.P. when a critical 
issue arises, it appears that Mr. Purcell and Mr. George 
Hicks now dominate the Trades Union Congress. 

This is not a mere accident. As the Labour Party, 
in a phrase used by Mr. MacDonald only the other day, 
inherits “the spirit of Liberalism,” and confronts the 
responsibilities of office and the task of getting an electoral 
majority, the inclination towards the Right becomes 
nearly irresistible. The Party, as Mr. Citrine pointed out, 
is no longer satisfied with expressing Trade Union aims ; 
it seeks to become a “ People’s Party,” rallying supporters 
from all classes and sections of Society. Meanwhile, the 
Trade Unions, which have been roused to demand and to 
expect a higher standard of life for their members, find 
that political victories bring them no solid advantages, 
and wax critical of a Labour Government which seems to 
them to have behaved, in the things that concern them 
most—such as unemployment—not very differently from 
its Conservative and Coalition predecessors. 

This critical temper is heightened when Labour Cabinet 
Ministers, even out of office, seem to show a distrust of 
Trade Union action and a desire to damp it down on the 
ground that it checks Labour’s electoral progress. The 
Trade Unions grow more and more disposed to say that, 
since the politicians can apparently do nothing for them— 
short of a mythical day in the distant future when every- 
thing will “ come right ’’—they prefer to pursue their own 
course without any regard to questions of political expe- 
diency. And when the I.L.P. or any of its leaders says a 
word in criticism of Trade Unionism or of its strength, 
Trade Union leaders get touchy, and retort by asking their 
critics to mind their own business. 

But, if this is so, why, it may be asked, is it with Mr. 
Wheatley and the I.L.P. Left Wing, rather than with 
Mr. MacDonald and the Right, that Mr. Bramley and Mr. 
Citrine have fallen out ? The answer is twofold. In the 


first place, it is difficult to criticise Mr. MacDonald effec- 
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tively, while he remains the leader of the Labour Party, 
without damaging the Party as a whole. Criticism of Mr. 
MacDonald, therefore, is largely done in private. In the 
second place, Mr. Wheatley and the Left Wing groups in 
the I.L.P. are far more likely to fall foul of the Trade 
Unions, because they do more nearly agree with them. 
Mr. Wheatley’s subsequent explanation of his speech makes 
it clear that he had no intention of attacking the Trade 
Unions, or of exalting political action at their expense. He 
wants to recall the I.L.P. to its old position of leading the 
Left Wing of Labour ; and he realises that this can be done 
only if the I.L.P. develops an industrial] as well as a political 
policy. He says the Trade Unions are weak, because he 
wants to strengthen them; and he believes that this 
strengthening is the mission of the I.L.P. 

But the Trade Unions see the I.L.P., not as Mr. Wheatley 
and Mr. Lansbury would like it to be, but as it has been 
under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden. 
And Mr. Snowden, at any rate, makes no bones about it. 
He does not believe in strikes or industrial action ; for him, 
Trade Unions are useful chiefly, if not exclusively, as 
recruiting sergeants for the Labour Party. The Right Wing 
in the I.L.P. does want to damp down industrial action ; it 
does seek to mould Trade Union policy to suit political 
expediency. And in criticising Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Bramley 
is really criticising, not Mr. Wheatley at all, but Mr. 
MacDonald. 

The rift, then, is between Trade Unionism as an aggres- 
sive movement and the Labour Party conceived as a 
People’s Party, absorbing what is left of the Liberal tradi- 
tion, and pursuing an evolutionary and reformist policy on 
the lines indicated by the late Labour Government, which, 
it must not be forgotten, was to all intents and purposes an 
I.L.P. Government. How deep does this rift go? Some 
people, realising its existence, jump to the conclusion that 
a split in the Labour Movement is impending. In fact, 
there is hardly any chance of such a split. The I.L.P. may 
be captured by the Left Wing; the Trades Union Congress 
may be recaptured by the Right. The Labour Party may 
change its leader, or the Trade Unions may change theirs. 
But the fundamental assurance that there will be no real 
split comes from the fact that the whole movement, political 
and industrial alike, depends on the Trade Unions ; and in 
these there is not the smallest sign of an impending fissure. 
The Right Wing dare not, for a long time yet, forfeit Trade 
Union support ; the Left Wing dare not push ahead too 
fast for the same reason. There will be bickering, probably 
more and more bickering, on the lines of the present little 
controversy. There may be a change of leaders, even the 
driving of very prominent men out of their position in the 
Party or the Union. But there will not for some time yet 
be anything in the nature of a real split, either within the 
Labour Party or between the Labour Party and the Trades 
Union Congress. The Trade Unions will probably cut 
themselves rather looser from obligations based on Labour 
Party strategy; but they will not cut loose. Nor, ob- 
viously, will the I.L.P. leaders commit political suicide by 
knocking away the foundations of their influence. 

The position of the I.L.P. is curious. When Mr. Hen- 
derson, in 1918, planned the new organisation of the Labour 
Party as a movement of the “ workers by hand and brain,” 
he meant to make the local Labour Parties, rather than the 
L.L.P., the rallying points for the new recruits who were 
flocking in. If this had happened, the I.L.P. might have 
remained as a Socialist Left Wing within the party. But in 
fact the I.L.P.—largely through its militant pacifism—has 
captured in most districts the lion’s share of the recruits, with 
the result that it has diluted its own membership and ceased 
to be a Left Wing body. This has added temporarily to its 
strength within the Labour Party; but it has also added 
to its problem, and led to the inclusion within its ranks of 


widely divergent elements. Unless the I.L.P. is a Left 
Wing, it is difficult to see what reason there is for the 
separate existence both of it and of the individual members’ 
section of the Labour Party. And while it aspires to be an 
individual members’ section for men and women of all 
views, it is hard to see how it can resume its position as a 
Left Wing. It is torn, as its Conference agenda plainly 
shows, between its two functions as a pioneering Socialist 
Society and as the middle-class way of the Labour Party. 
Sooner or later it will have to make up its mind which it 
means to be. 


THE REPUBLICAN REVIVAL 
IN GERMANY 


R. WILHELM MARX has been chosen as 
sole candidate of the Weimar Coalition for 
April 26th and, although there is a good 
deal of grumbling at the choice in the Socialist 
party, especially in Saxony, I am inclined now to think 
that, when it comes to the point, he will get the 
solid Socialist vote. For the Socialist party has a quid 
pro quo in the shape of the election of its candidate, 
Herr Braun, as Prussian Prime Minister and the forma- 
tion in Prussia of a Weimar Coalition Government. 
The German workmen have more political sense than 
their social superiors, and they will recognise the great 
importance of this concession and the equally great 
importance of preventing the election of a reactionary 
President of the Republic. They will also, I think, 
welcome the evidence of initiative and activity on 
the part of their leaders, who really seem to be waking 
up. I still think that Dr. Marx will not be an ideal 
President, and it is of course an absurdity that Germany 
should be governed by a party representing about 
18 per cent. of the population (and a smaller pro- 
portion of the men), but it is a great success to have 
made the Centre declare itself definitely on the side 
of the Republic and against the Right both in Prussia 
and in the Reich, and the Socialist leaders are to be 
congratulated on having achieved it. The political 
prospects in Germany are better than they have been 
for a long time. 

Dr. Luther, astute as he is, saw the danger at once 
and made a last and desperate attempt to break up 
the Republican Coalition. It was at his suggestion 
that the Bavarian People’s Party revived the Demo- 
cratic proposal to adopt Dr. Walter Simons, the acting 
President, as candidate of all the bourgeois parties, 
again without consulting Dr. Simons himself. The 
latter is a stronger Republican than Dr. Marx and 
would have made a better President, but the Republican 
parties were right to turn the proposal down, for its 
object was to divide them and in particular to prevent 
a Republican Government in Prussia. The firmness of 
the Contre in this matter is very encouraging. It is 
now so definitely committed that it will be hard for 
it to go back, and the election of Dr. Marx as President 
may involve the withdrawal of the Centre from the 
Luther Cabinet and the consequent resignation of the 
latter. If the Socialist leaders continue to take the 
initiative, a Weimar Coalition Government in the 
Reich is possible. It is now evident that such @ 
Government could safely risk a dissolution if it were 
defeated in the Reichstag. The new Prussian Govern- 
ment is, I understand, determined to dissolve the 
Landtag, if necessary. On March 29th the parties of 
the Weimar Coalition had in Prussia nearly half 4 
million votes more than the parties of the Right and 
the Communists together. The same result in an 
election for the Landtag would give the Government 
a clear majority of twelve, and thus the Communists 
would no longer hold the balance. 

If Dr. Marx gets the solid Socialist vote on April 26th 
his election is assured, for the candidate at the head 
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of the poll will be elected, whether he has a clear 
majority or not. On March 29th the parties of the 
Weimar Coalition polled 18,284,490 votes, the parties 
of the Right 11,674,272, and the Communists 1,869,553. 
The total poll was about 11} per cent. smaller than on 
December 7th but, whereas the Weimar Coalition lost 
in round figures 700,000 votes (5 per cent.), the parties 
of the Right lost 1,400,000 (nearly 11 per cent.) and 
the Communists 900,000 (33 per cent.). The Socialist 

oll on March 29th was wh 100,000 less than on 

ecember 7th. The personal factor had evidently no 
influence at all. The electors voted for a party, as 
at a General Election. 

Professor Hellpach, the Democratic candidate, whose 
poll was much smaller than anybody had expected, 
probably suffered for the conduct of his party in the 
matter of the Gessler candidature. It is a healthy 
sign that the German electors are beginning to resent 
political stupidity, as the Communists have learned 
to their cost. Mr. Zinovieff's policy of playing into 
the hands of the reactionaries does not commend 
itself to the German workmen. In ten months the 
German Communists have lost nearly two million votes. 
I venture to predict that they will have a still smaller 
poll on April 26th, and that their attempt to let the 
reactionary candidate in will fail. Their organs in 
Germany, and the Berlin correspondents of their papers 
in other countries, have been foretelling with evident 
pleasure the defeat of the Republicans in the presi- 
dential election. They seem likely to be disappointed. 
Last May the German Communists had an opportunity 
that will not occur again. Under Mr. Zinovieff's 
guidance they have deliberately thrown it away. A 
similar process is going on in France, where the Com- 
munist ay is silencing or expelling one after the 
other all its ablest members. Were I a millionaire 
anxious to eradicate the “ Bolshevik danger,” I should 
offer a large annual subscription to the Third Inter- 
national on condition that Mr. Zinovieff continued to 
direct it. 

The concentration of the Republican forces has 
thrown the German reactionaries into confusion. At 
the time of writing they are at loggerheads about the 
choice of a candidate for April 26th. The German 
Nationalists want Marshal Hindenburg, whose can- 
didature is opposed by Dr. Stresemann and his party, 
who wish to stick to Dr. Jarres. The Bavarian People’s 
Party refuses to support either. The Fascists declare 
that they are going to run General Ludendorff again 
or abstain. For my part, I hope that Marshal Hinden- 
burg will be chosen as the candidate of the Right. 
The choice would make Dr. Marx’s election quite 
certain. The German Nationalists are mistaken if they 
think that generals are popular in Germany. 

In any case the prospects of a Tey victory 
on April 26th are excellent. Should the poll be larger 
than on March 29th, I believe that the Republicans 
will benefit by the increase. Unfortunately, by some 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, whenever Ger- 
many moves in one direction, France goes in the 
other, and vice versa. So, at the moment when 
Nationalism seems to be declining in Germany, it is 
reviving in France, and the Bloc des Gauches seems 
about to succumb under the cumulative weight of 
successive blunders. RoBert DELL. 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT : 


A WARNING 
A was said here last November,* the inevitable has 


happened. It has been foreseen ever since, in 
the late summer of 1921, I published here the 
series of articles on “Modern Sun Worship,” from 
which the contemporary “ boom” in phototherapy has 


* “ Artificial Sunlight,””’ New STaresMan, November 15th, 1924. 








arisen. Two results not desired, but feared, have 
followed—first, the overcrowding of Dr. Rollier’s clinics 
at Leysin, which it was and is my ambition to empty; 
and second, the purchase and use—and abuse—of all 
manner of artificial lamps by qualified practitioners, and 
also by the unqualified, in every part of the country. 
The time has come for at least a preliminary attempt 
to estimate the relative merits of the real thing and its 
imitations or substitutes, and for a very explicit warning 
as to the waste and the danger involved in the present 
tendency to prefer cure to prevention and the artificial 
to the real in the field of light. 

In three and a-half years, by incessant reiteration in 
many keys and styles, by voice and pen, and after the 
solo has become reinforced by what a musician would 
call a somewhat ragged chorus, Sunlight has become 
fashionable. To-day the tonic and stimulant prescribed 
for the King by his physicians is not, as on the last occasion 
when he needed their advice, the familiar humbug of 
thousands of past years, but the sunlight; so far so good. 
Then let the name be used, whether or not we have the 
thing. Thus public money is besought, and promises 
are made, on behalf of Sunlight clinics here, there and 
everywhere, which, on inquiry, turn out to be nothing 
of the sort, but places where artificial phototherapy has 
been begun, principally because of the opportunity it 
affords for using the popular catchword. Much and 
grievous disappointment will follow, and sunlight will 
even tend to be discredited, by the inevitable failure of 
these lamps to do what sunlight is now credited with. 
It is dishonest, unscientific, and will be calamitous to 
say sunlight when we refer to artificial sunlight. I ask 
the persons who are doing so to mend their ways; and 
I warn the public against them until they do so. 

Ever since the pioneer efforts of Finsen a generation ago, 
artificial phototherapy has done good work, and it does 
far more and better to-day than ever before. Not one 
syllable here is recantation of former praises ; on the con- 
trary. Research accomplished by the Light Committee 
of the Medical Research Council, appointed at my earnest 
instigation, under the Chairmanship of the late Sir William 
Bayliss, who had powerfully advocated the need for exact 
inquiry in a letter in The New Statesman—such research, 
which we owe above all to Dr. Leonard Hill, a leading 
member of the Committee, has immensely augmented our 
knowledge of artificial phototherapy, and has widened its 
range accordingly. But before we grant to these rushlights 
the rank of the lord of day, it behoves us to make some 
criticial comparisons. Having made personal observations, 
not only in nearly all the places in this country where sunlight 
or its substitutes are being used, but also in New York and 
Leysin and Copenhagen, and having recently visited the 
os heliotherapeutic institutions in Italy and France, 

claim to speak with authority which cannot be admitted 
to certain recent writers, who are instructing us upon the 
sun cure, though, in instances known to myself, they 
have never seen the sun cure at all, even in their own 
country, and derive their sole experience from the use of 
lamps. 

For the best reasons, let us begin with Copenhagen. As 
the reader knows, in 1910 the local treatment of lupus 
at the Finsen Institute, after the fashion of the pioneer, 
who died in 1904, was supplemented by the general light 
bath, with immense improvement in the statistics of cure 
—which rose from 66 to 99 per cent., figures closely repeated 
in New York and at the London Hospital since 1922, 
when the general bath was added to, or even substituted for, 
the local. In January of this year many new rooms 
were opened at the London. They are a delight to visit, 
and constitute a superb addition to the original department 
for the local irradiation of lupus, which was opened on May 1, 
1900, and which I began to visit in 1902. But, whilst all 
must rejoice at this notable recent achievement of artificial 
phototherapy—based upon the truth, known and practised 
by Hippocrates, that light is a general stimulant, and not 
merely a local antiseptic—the question now arises whether, 
when we ask artificial light to do more than cure lupus, it 
compares favourably with the real thing. ; 

When I studied this question in Copenhagen in 1928, 
I found no evidence whatever to suggest that artificial 
phototherapy can take up the challenge of heliotherapy, 
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when we begin to consider, for instance, deep and compli- 
cated tuberculosis, of the kind still called “ surgical.” The 
surgeon in charge of the new Surgical Department, with 
many in-patients, of the Finsen Institute, Dr. Chiewitz, 
was regularly performing surgical operations, such as 
Leysin should have made for ever anathema henceforth, 
and found them necessary despite all that artificial light 
could do, Nowhere in the published literature of artificial 
phototherapy in any country can be found records that 
seriously stand a moment’s comparison with those of Rollier 
and his followers. Doubtless the results obtained by arti- 
ficial light may steadily improve for many years to come ; 
but even when they reach their optimum, it is inconceivable 
that they can equa} the sunlight, as we shall see. 

“Why always in a cellar? Why never out of doors?” 
was the inquiry put to me by Dr. Rollier himself, regarding 
artificial phototherapy, when he saw some installations in 
this country last year. Believing that pure, dry air favours 
his results, and recognising the psychological value of the 
open air, he could not understand why he should be con- 
veyed to one cupboard, disused cellar, or similar apartment, 
after another, styled the “ Light Clinic” of this or that 
hospital. I appeal to Dr, Leonard Hill to use his great 
authority on this question of ventilation. He has put long 
years of masterly work into the study of the air, its physical 
rather than its chemical condition, and he is the acknow- 
ledged teacher of us all on this subject. He has lately been 
praising artificial light, in view of the results he has wit- 
nessed. He has not visited Leysin, but he knows Montana, 
and he, more than any other laboratory worker in the 
world, knows the value of the open air. But this is utterly 
ignored, I dare to aver, in every artificial light clinic in this 
and every other country. To anyone who knows the real 
thing, it is a stupid and vicious farce to visit some of these 
places, not necessarily a thousand miles from Harley 
Street, where the air may be, let us say, as unfit for human 
habitation as the assortment of toxic and stagnant gases 
in the Casino at Monte Carlo. 

A singular mischance has lately given me first-hand 
knowledge of this subject from the patient’s point of view— 
an interesting addendum to years of study in the vertical 

xosition. A broken leg and knee and a septic wound of the 
and were treated by artificial light for six weeks and 
thereafter by Mediterranean sunlight. To the kind and 
skilful clinician who served me so well in London I shall 
always be grateful, as are many others whom I have since 
served by sending them to him; but he would laugh, as I 
do, at the notion that his cabinet bath, though the best of 
the kind that I have seen, in his room could compare with, 
say, the beach at Alassio, or even my bedroom on the 
Arno in Florence. Even were the composition of the light 
the same in the contrasted cases, the air factor and the 

ychological exhilaration factor are utterly incomparable. 
‘earing the journey, I delayed a fortnight in December, 
against the advice of my surgeon, who quoted Sir William 
Broadbent, “‘A man may keep well in London, but he 
cannot get well in London,” and thought to carry on with 
light baths, but made no progress, whereas I was a different 
man in forty-eight hours after getting away to the real 
thing. I strongly urge that, wherever possible, artificial 
light clinics should be conducted in the open air. This 
te will be ignored by most or all clinicians, but I record 
it and will recall it some day. 

Common sense and the theory of evolution alike suggest 
that natural sunlight will probably be best for our bodies. 
But suppose that, however that may be, we contrive a 
lamp whose light is as good. Do we propose to expose 
patients for, say, three hours a day? It is impracticable. 
We cannot afford the room and the time. Therefore 
we must try to get, in a few minutes, perhaps twice a 
week, the same result as, under natural conditions, we 
should obtain by hours’ exposure daily. Powerful lamps 
are therefore constructed, such that they may be ten 
or twelve times as productive in ultra-violet rays as the 
midday summer sun in London. May we now assume 
that five minutes of this — the same result as an 
hour of that? To fill a pail with a large tap in five minutes 
is as effective as to use a small tap for an hour. To some 
extent we fill the body with energy by light, though that 
is probably the least of the action; but even so, its ab- 
sorption is an active process—not merely the mechanical 





accommodation of a pail. It will be more than astonishing 
if we learn that two minutes of a mercury vapour lamp 
which deeply tans the skin have the same action on blood 
and bone and brain and endocrine glands, etc., etc., as 
two hours a day for a week of the sunlight, producing 
the same amount of tan. 

Heliotherapy is far from foolproof, indeed, but it is 
child’s play compared with artificial phototherapy, especially 
with the immensely powerful lamps now in use. Ve 
grave accidents may and do occur. I warn the public 
against all unqualified practitioners of artificial light 
treatment ; adding that very nearly all registered _— 
titioners are entirely unqualified in this respect. Sheer 
destruction may be wrought by powerful ultra-violet 
rays. Remember the history of the X-rays and the 
ghastly results to many devoted pioneers, and consider 
that the gap between the shortest ultra-violet and the 
softest X-rays is not so wide. Let us observe, for instance, 
that someone or other has invented the theory that the 
value of the application of light depends upon a “ reaction” 
said to consist in a reddening of and slight injury to the 
skin, which develops some time after treatment and 
remains for hours: and that the good result is due to a 
kind of vaccination by toxic products from the thus 
injured skin. With all due deference to distinguished 
names, I believe this to be nonsense which no one who 
had ever seen the sun cure could have invented. But, in a 
case which I observed last summer, its application by a 
well-known expert, armed with an appalling light-battery, 
produced the most alarming results in the hapless patient. 

Anyone can buy a lamp or lamps, and touch a button and 
profess to practise phototherapy. The agent looks safe 
and simple. It is, in fact, most powerful and complex and 
anything but fool-proof. There are not half a dozen doctors 
in all this country whom I would trust to treat me. I ho 
that the London County Council and other authorities 
will exercise the most rigorous care in granting licences for 
installations. The law permits unqualified practice in 
this field. Worst of all, is the prospect of “* Light Parlours ” 
and so forth, requiring denudation, of course, to receive 
the light, and opening the way to every kind of sexual 
abomination associated with “massage parlours,” etc. 
That my campaign for the light of life should lead to this 
prospect is too disgusting for words. Corruptio optimi 
pessima, indeed. 

Lastly, observe that to use artificial light as a substitute 
for my ideal, proclaimed these twenty years and more, of 
true helio-hygiene, would cost such fabulous sums as to be 
utterly out of the question, even if the step, necessary in 
any case, had been taken, of providing for the education of 
doctors in phototherapy. Some great Light Institute is 
urgently needed, first in London, for that pu e. But 
even if we had trained men, and lamps, and money— 
including enough to introduce electricity into all those of 
our schools which at present have no instalment—and 
even if we had the sense to use these lamps in the open air, 
there is every reason to believe that we should never 
achieve anything seriously comparable to the results of the 
School in the Sun at Leysin. For myself, I shall make no 
more appeals on the wireless or in any other way for money 
for lamps. 

The real use of these lamps is to “ carry on,” faute de mieuz, 
when and where we cannot have sunlight; to serve for 
laboratory and other experiments regarding wave-lengths, 
etc.; and, above all, by their good results, within limits, 
to guide our feet back to the light of day. That the 
Ministry of Health should spend money on cath lamps whilst 
it cannot find time, or courage, to introduce legislation 
against the factory chimneys of Manchester or Sheffield, 
nor even to require the right kind of provision for cooking, 
etc., in the new houses which are built under its control, 
is utter folly. Of course, there is and always will be the 
kind of mind which prefers the artificial; we have the 
advocates of fractionated, sterilised, humanised milk 
as against the breast in the field of infant care ; we meet 
everywhere people who like champagne and dislike grapes; 
and others Fo not actually drowning or dying of bronchitis, 
or mitral regurgitation, do not agree with Whitman that 
“the air is worth more than all perfumes”; but for all 
such and their systems there yawns the pit dug by Nature for 
those whom, despising her, she duly destroys. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


THAT EASTERN FRONTIER 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTresman. 

Srr,—May I comment on the article, “‘ That Eastern Fron- 
tier,” which appeared in your issue of April 4th? Greatly 
as I appreciate the importance of a Western European Pact, 
I can scarcely believe that such a Pact “* would be worth twenty 
Protocols,” since I remember learning at schoo] that the part 
cannot be greater than the whole, and the Western European 
Pact, if it is to be effective, must contain the principal pro- 
visions of the Protocol. That is to say, it must provide machinery 
for deciding which State is the aggressor, it must provide for 
compulsory arbitration in any dispute between the Signatory 
Powers, and, lastly, it must provide for sanctions against an 
aggressive Power. I can appreciate the difficulty of arousing 
support for the Protocol, but it is difficult to see why the prin- 
ciples upon which the Protocol was based have been subjected 
to so many attacks by the liberal-thinking newspapers when 
the local Pacts, which will presumably contain the same prin- 
ciples, are welcomed with enthusiasm. 

It is not my intention, however, to put forward here a defence 
of the Protocol, since that document has, temporarily at any 
rate, been placed upon the shelf. But the League Covenant 
still remains and it is, therefore, difficult to understand how 
THE NEw STATESMAN can assert that this country “ will not, 
and cannot, undertake any obligations east of the Rhine.” I 
have travelled enough in Eastern Europe to realise how danger- 
ous are the present frontiers of Poland, but I do not see how 
this danger can be confined to Eastern Europe alone, now that 
the Protocol’s provision for the settlement of every dispute 
by compulsory arbitration instead of by war has been rejected. 
Any war between Poland and Germany would almost inevitably 
mean another war between Germany and France, and the 
Western Pact would surely drag this country into war to defend 
the Rhine frontier. Since compulsory arbitration is not to 
be adopted, the next best thing is to increase by every possible 
means the prestige of the League, so that any expression of 
opinion by the majority of the League’s Members, under Article 
19 of the Covenant, to the effect that the Polish frontiers should 
be modified by peaceable methods, could be accepted by Poland 
without much loss of national dignity. But it is difficult to 
see how the League’s prestige can be increased when even a 
paper like THe New Statesman virtually declares that it has 
no respect at all for the Covenant. Article 10 still contains 
a serious obligation on the part of any Member State to preserve 
the territorial integrity of other Member States. Whether 
we like it or not, we are, by Articles 10 to 16 of the Covenant, 
very difinitely interested in the future of Poland. 

THE NEw STaTESMAN’s article seems to me especially serious 
at the present moment, since the British rejection of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration has given rise to such general disap- 
pointment abroad—not only in the Francophile Press, but also 
in many German, Scandinavian, Dutch and other papers. 
The German Pact proposals, it is worth noting, appear to go well 
beyond the provisions of the Covenant, even though Germany is 
not yet a Member of the League. The Covenant allows a 
country to go to war after a certain delay, whereas the Germans 
agree that in no case will they try to alter their eastern frontiers 
by force. That is to say, while Germany is prepared, in company 
with France and all the other countries which signed the Protocol, 
to rule out war as a means of settling her quarrels, this country 
is apparently more backward than Canada, and is not even 
ready to sign the “ Optional Clause ” of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which entails the submission to compulsory 
arbitration of “ justiciable ’’ disputes. 

In view of this fact, an article such as “* That Eastern Frontier ”’ 
must, I fear, be interpreted abroad as still further evidence that 
Great Britain has no intention of carrying out the obligations 
implied in the League Covenant. While I agree with Taz New 
STATESMAN that the British people would not go to war in 
defence of Polish frontiers, I certainly cannot agree that they 
are under no obligation to give economic and financial assistance 
to Poland if she is the victim of aggression. The only alternative 
seems to be to develop the processes of conciliation and even of 
arbitration, so that recourse to war will no longer be the easiest 
and most tempting method of modifying unjust frontiers. The 
assumption implied in your article, that the obligations of the 
Covenant no longer exist is not, I venture to think, of great 
assistance in this direction.—Yours, etc., K. 

London. 

April 6th. 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—In your issue of to-day’s date there appears a most 
interesting and instructive article under the above heading, in 
the course of which the writer, inier alia, expresses the con- 
viction that “ In the aftermath of the war, it is only the position 
of Poland that offers any serious threat of a renewed conflict.” 
May I remind the writer of two other very serious unsolved 
problems—-the present ludicrous situation of Hungary and the 
Bessarabian imbroglio, both matters of the deepest concern to 
statesmen, and to others who are not statesmen. The Hun- 
garian problem is the problem of a dismembered country with a 
long history behind it, to the inhabitants of whom Europe in 
general owes a sense of gratitude, for the Magyars were the only 
people who successfully fought against Osman ascendancy, 
without which it is very doubtful that Europe could have main- 
tained its civilisation. The war has almost completely destroyed 
the geographical and economic unity of Hungary. By the 
Treaty of Trianon her territory was divided among the Suc- 
cession States, Rumania receiving more than one-third of the 
area, and Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Austria another 
third between them, so that present-day Hungary has not fully 
one-third of her former territory. With this loss of territory 
she has lost also 58 per cent. of her population, one-third of 
which is Magyar. Hungary was obliged to sign the Treaty, for 
the sins of the Hapsburgs had fallen upon her shoulders. It was 
the Hapsburgs who forced the Magyars into a war to which they 
were opposed from the first. 

The Bessarabian problem is still with us. Rumania to-day is 
surrounded by hostile States. The country is struggling with 
the gravest internal troubles, financial as well as economic. 
In Rumanian circles it is confidently believed that only another 
war can consolidate Great Rumania. That can only be achieved 
by the complete defeat of Russia, which would involve the over- 
throw of the Soviets. The writer of the article under review 
states that the rulers of Rumania are reasonable, and her 
situation is not likely to provoke war. I wish I could be per- 
suaded that this is so. Disinterested witnesses testify to the 
existence of what is practically a state of war between Russia 
and Rumania to-day. Rumania has committed the most 
wanton acts against the inhabitants of the territory occupied 
by her since the war, and the Magyar and German minorities 
who form the educated classes in the annexed provinces are 
even now suffering suppression of the worst kind. Bessarabia 
was a “gift” of the Allies to Rumania for her participation in 
the war, and she is as much entitled to the province as I am to 
the Crown of England. It was not ceded by those who owned it, 
and no treaty binds it to Rumania. In the main its inhabitants 
are opposed to the Rumanian yoke. “The day when the 
Russians enter Bessarabia,”’ says a well-known writer, “ will be 
a day of triumph not only for the Slavs, but for every honest 
man in the world. Those who will rejoice the most will be the 
Serbs, from the Prime Minister down to the meanest herdsman.” 

If the writer of “* That Eastern Frontier ” will visit the Balkan 
States, I am sure that he will very speedily revise his views about 
Poland being the only country that offers a serious threat of a 
renewed conflict—Yours, etc., 

G. E. O. Knicur. 


FLECKER AND THE “GEORGIANS” 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Criticising Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s Life of James Elroy 
Flecker, in your issue of March 21, Mr. F. L. Lucas says: “ Of 
the Flecker who seems real enough flesh and blood in his poetry 
little survives here; either he had not a great deal of per- 
sonality outside his writing, or it has escaped this portrait of 
him.” That does not seem to be a particularly fair comment, 
for the simple reason that the biography does not pretend to 
present us with a faithful portrait of the poet. It is chiefly a 
collection of facts and letters left for those who like to make 
the necessary deductions and present us with the portrait. 
Some of the particulars, dull and insignificant as they may seem, 
are most illuminating. 

It is, of course, a thankless task writing biographies of this 
kind, but it is out of them that the important biographies and 
clear portraits are made. There is little in Geraldine Hodgson’s 
diligent collection of material which I myself would wish to see 
omitted. It is when she turns to criticism that she sometimes 
gets out of her scope. For instance, speaking of Mr. Marsh's 
anthologies of ** Georgian poetry,” she says: “* Flecker, though 
included twice, never seemed at home in their Collections. And 
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still, ten years after his death, his slim Golden Journey to 
Samarkand remains as singular, as fenced off from the rest 
as when it was published first.” And then she goes on to say: 
“This affinity with the French ‘ moderns’ differentiates him 
from the Georgians proper, who rooted in their own environ- 
ment and feelings seemed unwilling, at any rate for literary 
purposes, even to take the Dover mail-boat.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Lucas did not make it his business to 
comment on this, a strangely inaccurate remark, because Mr. 
J. C. Squire, the very centre of the “* Georgians proper” has 
been influenced not only by the Parnassian side of Flecker 
(though Flecker was not too much of a Parnassian) but also by 
the French Parnassian Baudelaire. Indeed, one of Mr. Squire’s 
earlier books of poems was Baudelairean enough to be called 
Poems and Baudelaire Flowers ; while his Lily of Malud and 
several others of his later lyrics certainly show the influence of 
Baudelaire. Other members of the “ Georgians proper,” par- 
ticularly those called “* the Squirearchy,”’ have caught something 
from Mr. Squire of the effect of the French influences upon 
himself. So that in one instance the French influence is directly 
derived, and in the others it is secondary and reflected. The 
facts do not fit with Geraldine Hodgson’s statement, and 
Mr. Lucas, who is such an entertaining and agile reviewer, 
should not have missed such things as this.—Yours, etc., 

St. Albans. Hersert E. PALMER. 

April 2nd. 


PROFESSOR VEBLEN AND MODERN 
JESTHETICS 


To the Editor of Tok New SraresMan. 

Srr,—-There is an aspect of Mr. Thorstein Veblen’s work 
which, in your all too short review of his reprinted books, 
was not touched upon. Your reviewer dealt with them from the 
point of view of economics alone. Mr. Veblen is certainly first 
and foremost an economist, but he is an economist whose 
writings throw light on art and literature. His Theory of the 
Leisure Class is a book which no one interested in «esthetics 
should neglect to read. In that acute, ironic treatise he shows 
how inevitably our appreciation of what we call “ beauty ” 
is mixed with our instinctive response to the “* prestige values ” 
of objects. His theory reinforces recent art criticism, which 
is endeavouring to disentangle pure exsthetic emotion from 
agreeable associations which invariably accompany it and 
distort our appreciation of art. Yours, etc., 

London. 

April 4tb. 


F. Becwrorp. 


Miscellany 
THE STORY-TELLER 


AREFULLY he bent down to redden his pipe of cut 
plug, and as I watched the small ritual flame of the 
match, its brevity, in the chill dark air, brought to 

me a pleasant forethought of a fine fire of mountain wood, 
dragged in from the night. But when the glow was gone, 
I became aware of a secret change, of something living, 
fugitive as a rabbit in grass, that was following us. Pre- 
tending to grope for a dropped penny, I discovered that the 
very shadow of our shadows, delicate as a thought, was 
moving with us, and, looking for the cause, I saw in the 
west a great star of unwrought silver. ‘It was a sixpence,” 
I said, coming up to the story-teller. 

The road rang hard with winter to our feet, but the vague 
hedges, heavy with moisture, seemed rich with autumn 
berries and at times, between them, the air carried from 
the midlands a new sense of sap, the turn of spring, slighter 
than the uneasy stir of birds when, in sleep, they dream 
of the hawk. On such nights of late March, all the seasons, 
except summer, seem to meet. By minutes, many miles of 


stars were coming out, so that we saw the Swans of Lir 
and counted, near the north, the Seven Jewels of Tuireann. 
The greater stars seemed softer than their light in the bogland 
waters, that, hidden in the dark plain of Allen, on our right 
hand, moved less than their reeds. 





““We’re near the mountains now,” I said, for the air 
flowed suddenly from its cold springs, but he plodded on 
without an answering word, his peaked hat pulled down as 
though he had left a small hammer and last in the black 
wood we had gone by; and, so rebuked, I knew that the 
ford of the three seasons is crossed in silence. All day we 
had wandered on the plains of Kildare, with chill sunlight 
and shower, so that early honey and hail seemed to mix, 
until the carts had gone and the canal bridges were ringed 
with their own grey reflection at twilight ; for, on the night 
before, sitting under great timbers on the city quay, watching 
the fiery eels of lamplight in the black waters of the Liffey, 
while men and women squabbled outside the public- 
houses behind us, he had remembered that he had a cottage 
somewhere or other in the country. To-night, we would 
surely find it. I borrowed his wise passivity, for, through it, 
he had been acquainted with the minds of dealers at fairs, 
of tramps and balladmen, and had known holy islands, 
when sails were full, in the west, and doss-houses in dark 
rich lands, and all these stories he had put away as a pack 
of cards, for the fire at night. 

Soon, we echoed the hilly cobbles of a village, dark and 
small, with yellow windows, under the great star that might 
bring three kings westward, and all seemed strangely 
familiar until I remembered, as a child, the fairy tale from 
the eastern world. We went into a shop, past a counter 
where tall surly men nodded the time of night to us, and 
conversing with the civil woman, we bought bacon, bread, 
orange-coloured cheese, onions from the string, several 
dark bottles, and all else we could think of, and with 
arms full, went into the night, by the Croppies’ Graveyard 
and lengthening bushes until at last we came to an old gate. 

‘Bad luck to that donkey,” said the story-teller as a 
grey form shook the dripping leaves on us and bounded 
through the grass. The door yielded suddenly. 

“The Tinkers have been here,” he said, ruefully, as 
striking matches, we found confusion, the floor littered 
with the green, red and yellow books of the Gaelic League, 
and a bundle of bedding abandoned, no doubt, when a foot 
had sounded on the road outside. Soon a big fire of dried 
wood from the corner bullied the shadows, and we worked 
in the flame, for we had forgotten to buy candles, until 
the frying pan gave out sweet sibilance and the delicious 
aroma of American bacon curled to the roof. Afterwards 
he played on a small reed, that he pieced from his pocket, 
the merry tune of The Fair at Windgap, of which here is 
a verse in translation: 

There: was airy music and sport at the fair, 

And showers were tenting on the bare field, 

Laughter had knotted a crowd where the horses 

And mares were backing when carts from the wheelwright 

Were shafted: bargains on sale everywhere, and the barmen 

Glassing neat whiskey or pulling black porter 

On draught—and O, the red brandy, the oatmeal, 

And the whiteness of flour in the weighing-scale ! 

He told, then, the story of the Man with the Evil Eye, 
and that of the Gap of Loneliness; another, too, of the 
Captain who sailed to the Land of Wonders because he 
had found wrecked wine, and I heard the rising wind out- 
side in the old branches like the creaking of pulleys. As I 
lay, wrapped in rugs in the corner, I heard, sleepily, his 
voice unwinding in the darkness, for the last brands had 
gone out. 

“There was a pedlar there once, who had an ass and 
a fine cart. Bright blue, it was painted, with red wheels.” 

“It is of himself he is talking.” I thought drowsily. 
“The ass,”’ he went on, “‘as anyone will tell you, is a desert 
animal and has an ancestral fear of trees; and as that 
ass was of an idle disposition and had no respect at all 
for the stick, my pedlar cut down branches of rowan and 
fixed them like a green canopy over the shafts, and that 
atavistic ass started galloping to escape from the terrible 
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whispering of leaves about her ears. Through quiet towns 
in the Midlands they dashed, while women and children 
scrambled from the strange sight, until they came to a 
lonely county of bare hills where only the moon. . .” 

He stopped suddenly, for the gate outside had rattled. 
Somebody was groping towards the door. Wakening up, 
I realised that the tinkers were coming back for what was 
left. As the door slowly opened, I felt the cold air coming 
in and heard somebody breathing hard. The story-teller 
whistled from the opposite corner and we both sprang 
forward. I crashed through painful starlight into a hard 
shoulder, and as manfully as I could, plied my fists until 
I fell over myself. The story-teller picked himself up, 
looked out, fastened the door that a gust had opened. 

“Bad luck to that inquisitive donkey,” was all he said. 

AusTIN CLARKE. 


CHINESE STORIES* 


Cosi é, se vi pare! 
OR two thousand years or more the West has been 
5 constantly rediscovering China, and each redis- 
covered China has been entirely different from the 
one before. This would seem to indicate that the country 
has in successive ages repeatedly undergone vast trans- 
formations. Yet, curiously enough, the only tenet con- 
cerning China to which the West has adhered at all con- 
sistently is that China never changes at all! 

To Classical Antiquity the Chinese were a tribe of timid 
Hyperboreans, about whom there was nothing to record, 
save that they manufactured a material called silk. To 
this view early Christian and Byzantine writers had added 
nothing, when suddenly Marco Polo discovered a China 
that was merely a lost province of Italy, sharing in a homo- 
geneous medizval civilisation which (as it seems to us when 
we read contemporary travellers) then stretched from 
Ireland to Japan. The images which these people wor- 
shipped had different names from those familiar at home ; 
so, too, had the trees and flowers; but for the rest, what 
was Hangchow but a second Venice? 

This terre-d-terre China was, however, soon to vanish 
from our western ken, to be replaced by the nebulous utopia 
of whose ideal political institutions Montaigne gives an 
enthusiastic account, adding that even its arts “ surpassent 
nos exemples en plusieurs parties d excellence.” 

The freethinkers of the eighteenth century also took 
China very seriously, not like Montaigne on account of her 
political institutions, but because of her moral philosophy. 
They were delighted to discover a people who were moral 
without being religious, a feat which western opponents of 
atheism declared to be impossible. It was, for example, 
obviously for its moral—not its literary—qualities that 
Voltaire admired the Chinese drama, even going so far as 
to compare it favourably with the Greek. 

In the nineteenth century an extraordinary change takes 
place. Suddenly Europe ceases to take the Chinese 
seriously on any score. They become amusing marionettes, 
perpetually burning “‘ joss-sticks ” at the altars of corpu- 
lent deities, waging mimic warfare under the shade of pre- 
posterous umbrellas, or carving ingenious knick-knacks out 
of jade and ivory. This view of the matter was not alto- 
gether new. Already at the close of the sixteenth century 
Luis de Géngora had shown signs of regarding “‘ el ingenioso 
Chino” with something of the same amused toleration, 
derived no doubt from Jesuit missionaries of his acquaint- 
ance. But it was a view which never completely held the 
field till the first half of the nineteenth century. 


* Chin Ku Chi Kuan: 





The Inconstancy of Madam Chuang 
Translated by E. B. Howell. 
10s. 6d. 


and other Stories from the Chinese. 
With 12 Illustrations. Laurie. 


There can be no doubt that the picture of China as a 
land peopled by whimsical but slightly sardonic puppets 
was largely derived from the popular novels which were 
translated into English and French at this period. It found 
much support in Les Jeunes Filles Lettrées, The Two 
Cousins, The Chinese Widow and other works which in the 
middle of the last century had a considerable vogue, but 
are now only to be found in the London Library, or on the 
bookshelves of old-fashioned Kensington families. What 
made these Chinese stories so popular in the mid-nineteenth 
century was their imperturbable calm. It was the time 
when Thackeray, so much “of the world,” yet so little at 
his ease, was castigating Society in elaborate staccato 
sentences; when the Brontés were letting loose their 
dismal Northern nightmares over the land; when Geraldine 
Jewsbury’s daring Zoe (how long the dust has laid upon its 
timid improprieties!) was lacerating the moral suscepti- 
bilities of two hemispheres. Suddenly there arrived on the 
literary scene these unambitious Chinese stories with their 
assiduous under-statement, their faint (perhaps delusive ?) 
aroma of irony, their obstinate refusal either to comment or 
explain. English writers have never been able to tell a 
story quietly. They must for ever be nudging the reader, 
lecturing him about their “ exhibits,” apologising and 
explaining. In fact, to read an English novel is often as 
disagreeable as visiting a museum under the eye of its 
director or going round ruins with a “guide.”’ But if the 
habits of the English novelist are exasperating, it must be 
confessed that the Chinese method sometimes eliminates 
so drastically that mere inanity remains behind. Moreover, 
the deliberate self-effacement of the story-teller leaves the 
story to shift for itself; and this it often fails to do, trailing 
off into irrelevant sermonising or archeology at the most 
unsuitable junctures. The Chinese had not indeed that 
gift for pure narrative which is so marked in the Arab and 
in the Spaniard. 

The well-known collection of forty stories (Chin Ku Ch’i 
Kuan) of which Mr. Howell has here selected six, is prac- 
tically contemporary with Cervantes’ Novelas Ejemplares. 
The title story is, under another guise, the famous Chinese 
Widow to which I have alluded above. The story is that of 
a husband who pretends to be dead in order that he may 
test his wife’s affection. It is, in fact, the ancient and 
universal theme which Synge treats (somewhat thinly) in 
his Shadow on the Glen. The Chinese writer certainly does 
not make the most of it; but he sticks to the point better 
than he does in the next story (famous among our grand- 
parents under the title, Le Luth Brisé), where a tedious 
treatise on the origin of instrumental music is inserted in 
the middle of the narrative. 

The Carlyles and their circle were greatly diverted by 
these Chinese stories, but they would no more have dreamed 
of comparing them on equal terms with European fiction 
than they would have thought of setting a Senegambian 
dug-out to race with a paddle steamer. If we are somewhat 
less indulgent, if we regret in this book the absence of any- 
thing more than the mildest of diversions, it is because this 
generation (which, like earlier generations, has created a 
China of its own) takes Chinese art and literature very 
seriously. We think that some of the Yun-kang Buddhas 
are as great as Chartres; and in discussing Chinese poetry 
the names of Shakespeare, Keats, Wordsworth, Heine are, as 
standards of comparison, freely bandied about. But con- 
cerning Chinese fiction we do not bother our heads at all. Mr. 
Howell says that this is the fault of the Chinese themselves, 
who do not regard their own fiction as of much account. 
But I think that quite apart from their disclaimers we 
should inevitably have reached this conclusion for ourselves. 
At the same time, Chinese fiction is different from any other 
which exists, and despite its obvious faults and our own 
preoccupation with the loftier productions of the Chinese 
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spirit (Shang bronzes and T’ang pictures!) we should do 
well not to lose sight of it. Above all, Mr. Howell’s book 
should be studied and imitated by our exasperatingly clever 
novelists. If they find in it much that is insipid or tedious, 
they will also note admirable examples of reticence and 
brevity. Artuur WALEY. 


Drama 


DUCTOR DUBITANTIUM 


DO not know that I have come across a worse 
I instance of crass neglect than the public’s 

reception of Mr. Richard Hughes’ play, now 
running at the Ambassador’s. If A Comedy of Good 
and Evil has shortcomings, it certainly has exceptional 
merits, yet Mr. Fagan has told us that on the second 
night of its performance only two seats were sold in 
the whole house. The night I went the theatre was 
half empty in spite of being lavishly papered. It is 
a delightful play, an original play, a play which is 
exceedingly refreshing to people like myself, in nine 
cases out of ten, who have seen so many plays that they 
could supply, from half way through any second act, 
all that is tocome. I defy anybody, however, to guess 
at any point in A Comedy of Good and Evil what is 
most likely to happen next. By the by, though 
Mr. Hughes’ title describes his play, it is an unfor- 
tunate one; A Comedy of Good and Evil is not a title 
which could attract a single member of the floating, 
undecided mass of playgoers, who take tickets at 
a venture. 

It is a work of fancy. Miracles occur; a one-legged 
woman grows a new leg, a guardian angel appears in 
the guise of a fish-seller, a demon as a quiet girl 
in a jumper (I welcome Miss Fagan as a new actress), 
and an invisible dead man talks from an armchair 
beside a cottage fire. Yet to these incidents I found 
myself lending very readily sufficient credence, while 
the whole play tantalised me pleasantly with the 
suggestion that its fairy extravagance had a pro- 
founder relevance to life. The play is well acted, too. 
Miss Mary Grey as the devoted wife of the village parson, 
Mr. Williams, was excellent. Indeed, I have not seen 
her act so well before, except perhaps as Mrs. Hushaby. 
The comic, but not too comic, village gossips were all 
admirable, and I do not think the dramatist could 
have found a better interpreter for his saintly parson, 
who is too conscientious to trust conscientious rules- 
of-thumb, than Mr. Allan Napier with his slow, tender, 
dubitative voice. Altogether, anyone with an eye for 
acting will congratulate “The Oxford Players” as 
sincerely as anyone capable of recognising originality, 
and the art of mingling gravity and lightness on the 
stage, realism and extravagance, will congratulate 
Mr. Hughes. Saturday and next week are the last 
performances. 

Don’t be depressed, Mr. Hughes, by box-office 
receipts. I was only a scrap of paper myself at your 
play—a scrap of paper is all I write on now; but 
other “scraps of paper” beside myself will remember 
your play when we have forgotten dozens of slick 
society dramas. AsI said, 4 Comedy of Good and Evil 
describes the piece very well, though no title could 
tempt less a public who cares not much about either; 
or if any fraction of it does, is not interested in 
their curious inter-relations. 


Mr. Williams is something of an honest casuist 
besides being a gentle-hearted man. “ You mean 
you'd expect me to be gentle to a devil out of hell,” 
cries Minnie when she discovers that the mysterious 
girl whom she hoped was an angelic visitant can be 
driven out of the house by waving the Bible at her. 
** She’s one of God’s enemies, John, and if we harbour 
God’s enemies we shall be damned.” John points out 
that since God’s enemies are our enemies, and we are 
told to love our enemies, it is probably wrong to torture 
this sensitive, charming but undoubtedly dzmonic 
child. ‘“‘ And are you sure it was so disinterested, 
your anger against her? Wasn't there a personal 
disappointment, too?” His wife points out that its 
nature prevents it even being grateful to them: 
‘“* She will return us evil for good, yes, indeed.” But 
of this objection John readily disposes. “ Didn’t I 
say that it was not the divine nature of the guest 
that made Abraham’s hospitality a virtue? Then 
why should the infernal nature of the guest affect the 
virtue of our hospitality?’ ‘‘ You mean,” gasps 
Minnie, “you are going to keep him, Mr. Williams.” 
“IT mean I do not know what to do whatever.” 
But noticing that the child has burnt its hand on 
the Bible, he proceeds to soothe it with a buttered rag. 
That he will harbour the demon is certain, but at 
what risk to his wife as well as to himself! 

Now the comedy begins. The first result is that Mrs. 
Williams grows a fine new leg in the night, dressed 
in a silk stocking and a red satin shoe; rather an 
unmanageable leg with a will of its own. Her husband 
is too absentminded to notice it, but not so the postman. 
The amazing rumour spreads through the village. 
‘“‘Chapel”’ has had its own miracle in the shape of 
Mrs. ** Resurrection” Jones, who revived on the way 
to the cemetery and tapped on her coffin, and “* Chapel ” 
is consequently inclined to think there is something 
not right about this miracle, which redounds to the 
credit of ‘“ Church.” On and off the spectator is 
henceforth anxious about the result. May it not end in 
a hideous witch-hunt ? Perhaps that was the intention 
of the bright-haired demon? But no; the gift of 
the leg was a pure piece of weak gratitude and benevo- 
lence on the demon’s part; for in the ranks of the 
Power of Evil, though “ principle” and honour 
are on the side of Evil, there moral consistency is also 
impossible. Devils in weak moments work for good, 
as saints in theirs for evil. In the end it is the demonic 
child who, to its shame, secures the passage of the 
good Mr. Williams’ soul to Heaven. 

The piece has faults. The argument between angel 
and devil over the question of this good man’s salvation 
is quaint enough, but not quite successful, and the intro- 
ductory dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
before the arrival of the strange visitant is far too 
long. But in its treatment of the play the poor 
public has this time shown clearly that it is a goose. 
I have always said a good word for its readiness to 
see merit, when not exasperated by ideas difficult of 
digestion; I have always treated tenderly in these 
pages its very natural desire to be entertained, 8° 
perhaps it will take rather seriously the assertion, 
as one not coming from its inveterate enemy, the 
person who only feels confident of his judgment when 
in a very small minority, that in the matter of this 
play it has shown itself uncommonly dense. 

Desmonp MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE novel reading public is enormous, and the 
writers of novels are themselves almost a public, 
but the prestige of the novel as a literary form 

shows a tendency to decline. I deduce this from the 
frequency with which some of its more fastidiously adven- 
turous practitioners show in their work that they are them- 
selves impatient with it. Ido not wonder. Once you give 
up story-telling you might as well express your criticism 
of life in a more compendious form, and one, too, in which 
literary perfection is more easily attained. In the novel 
there is almost bound to be masses of grey amorphous 
padding. The novelist has to move his characters about. 
While character is apt to be interesting only at moments, 
as night foot-farers become visible only when they reach a 
lamp-post, yet the unillumined space between lamp- 
posts, as in reality, has to be traversed by the novelist. 
I have tried to write a novel myself, and failers in a craft 
often learn nearly as much about it as those who succeed. 
It is an intolerable bore writing a novel. If reading was 
as lengthy a process as writing, this would be widely 
understood. As it is, pages which can only be written with 
the gritted teeth of determination are read with languid, 
easy pleasure. How few novels would be tolerable if it 
required a year of days to read them, yet this is the doom 
the novelist imposes upon himself—to live day after day, 
for hour after hour with, say, some putrid dipsomaniac 
(if he is a stern realist) or some lively girl who has married 
the wrong man. Since art is disinterested, small wonder 
the novelist considers himself an artist. We readers are 
perhaps quite willing to spend a few empty hours contem- 
plating the gradual liquefaction of a character or a brain, 
or in following the temperature chart of sex attraction, 
but if we were asked to spend a year doing so—no, no, no. 
Is it strange, then, that novelists should seek to exchange 
the gradual, inevitable, steam-roller treatment of life for 
some form which enables them to pick and choose more 
freely moments to record and expatiate upon? They 
naturally want to soar, bite, laugh, impinge a little more 
at random than the process of novel writing allows. Of 
course, the story must then go by the board; but if the 
writer is not that very rare person, a story-teller, one who 
can hold us “ with his glittering eye,” in spite of life’s 
loud bassoons, that will not entail much sacrifice or waste 
of faculty on his part. During the last year or so I have 
read three books in which the respective authors have 
aimed at something which must be called fiction, but was 
also an escape from the novel. 
* * * 

Jacob’s Room (Hogarth Press), Seducers in Ecuador 
(Hogarth Press), Serena Blandish (Heinemann); in each 
case the author was a writer of exceptional gifts. (It is 
not to my purpose here to compare those gifts.) The 
authors of the last two books were also poets as 
well as novelists, and both had had successes as regular 
novelists ; while Mrs. Woolf, besides being already the 
author of two novels in The Voyage Out (Duckworth) and 
Night and Day (Duckworth) and of much fine criticism, had 
written prose pieces which had the quality of poetry. 
They were, then, all three, writers who might be expected 
to be impatient of steam-roller methods. 

* * * 


Jacob’s Room interested me extremely. It was not 
the study of a man but of the impressions he had left behind 
him. It was, as it were, not a human portrait, but a picture 
of a bed on which a man had once lain and left his imprint— 
the bed being life itself. You see at once that continuity 
Was unessential to what the writer had made her aim. 
Jacob had passed here, he had passed there ; he had had 
such and such contacts, and he had left behind him certain 
traces in memory. One knew Jacob, though one never met 






him. You see, too, that such a scheme would lend itself 
well to the exercise of a faculty which excelled in detaching 
small incidents with peculiar vividness, and to a prose 
which could rise into passages, high and vibrant, dryly 
delicate and poetical. There was no doubt about it; 
if you did not reject Jacob’s Room on the ground of its bein 

a “ bastard form,” an illegitimate deviation from the nove 
proper; if you did not read it with the expectations of the 
habitual novel reader, Jacob’s Room was a triumph. 

* * * 

Seducers in Ecuador was a parable, a short parable. 
Its point, however, was not, as in the case of most parables, 
its moral. That was not a matter to be stressed but skated 
over. It is true the story was that of a normal man whose 
life was changed by putting on tinted spectacles ; but this 
metaphor, so obvious and apt that even the literal and far 
from literary Kant had suggested that the world took 
on a delusive appearance because we saw, rforce, 
reality through the coloured glasses of Time Rg Space, 
was not its point. The point was that we should be enter- 
tained by a fantastic story, related (as in the case of Lady 
into Fox) with circumstantial gravity. We were to enjoy 
(and Mrs. Nicolson had written nothing better than the 
description of the yacht in a storm, and the entrance of the 
owner into the cabin, wet from the deck) the handling of 
incident and description from a ludicrously detached 
point of view. The basis of the story being fantastic, 
the author and the reader were—that was the idea— 
left all the more free to savour literary pleasures. On 
Serena Blandish, which hitherto has unaccountably not been 
reviewed in this paper, I must comment at greater length. 

* * * 


Serena Blandish is, in its way also, an attempt to escape 
from the novel form. It has delighted a large number of 
pleand I am among those to whom it has given pleasure. 
ere we are back again in the eighteenth eentury. Serena 
Blandish is an eighteenth-century Conte. It is not such dry 
champagne as Voltaire; not, needless to add, as witty. 
It is sweet champagne ; but don’t, because it is thought 
unfastidious to like wine from the grape, refuse it on that 
account. It stands in the same aioe to reality as the 
Conte; it is a transposition of actuality. And the test, 
one which the author emerges from successfully, is that in a 
world which has no pretension to compete with reality, 
the characters, and their relations to each other, have a 
coherence characteristic of real life. Therefore, the lament- 
able tale of this girl in search of a husband has a bearing on 
the predicament of live young women, and on the behaviour 
of all protectors, launchers, patronisers, lovers, and suitors 
of the same, as we know them. I said the champagne was 
sweet; its flavour, however, is more likely to be recog- 
nised, but only by naive readers, as tart and sour. 
What I mean is that “ The Lady of Quality” betrays 
throughout a tender feeling for Serena, and thus by impli- 
cation for all women who have experienced, as the sub-title 
says, “ The Difficulty of Getting Married.”” The faint 
music of sympathetic heartache runs through its smoothest 
ironic statements of masculine selfishness and “ society ” 
egotism. Serena Blandish does not, therefore, attain com- 
lete intellectual detachment; that is to say, it deviates from 
its proper genre. This is a defect to which some may be 
particularly sensitive. For my part this does not hinder 
my appreciation of its other qualities. The character of 
Serena herself is most successful; that of her guide, 
hilosopher and friend, Martin, butler to the Countess 
Flora di Folio, is arresting. But where the book excels most 
is in its ironic success in exhibiting the heroine, who has 
not only, technically, lost her “innocence”: long ago, 
but must even be classed among the most promiscuously 
facile of ladies, as herself the very type of innocency. 
Serena, her charm, her docility, her immaculate candour, 
have an amusing, not to say disconcertingly | pape resem- 
blance to the qualities of the ideal ingénue. I do not think 
this has been done before in fiction with the same ironic 
intention, and I doubt if it could be done better. The 
book has had a wide popularity, partly no doubt on account 
of its apparently complacent description of dissipations 
and gaudy dinners; but its merits go deeper than that, 
and my ghost would not be very surprised to read in the 

shades, some day, another critic discoursing upon it. 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Harvest in Poland. By Grorrrey Dennis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Old Flame. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Anne Morrison. By Ricnmat Crompton. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
An Octave. By Jerrery E. Jrrrery. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Jean Huguenot. By STePHEeN VINCENT BENET. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Golden Village. By JoserpH ANTHONY. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Harvest in Poland is a miracle of ingenuity. What can be 
made of a story like this? To save his estates, a Polish noble- 
man, Prince Aleksander Lelewel, married about 1872 the daughter 
of a Jew money-lender. She so loved her Gentile husband 
that, after giving birth to a boy, she confessed on her deathbed 
to a previous marriage. Her Jew husband had decamped. 
Thus “she stamped her own child with bastardy, who, half 
sheeny, half aristocrat—disowned by the Prince his father, 
and cursed for Satan’s own by the witch his grandmother— 
grew up to be the oddest and foulest of mongrels. When he 
came of age he called himself by the preposterous name of 
Count Bethlehem Zwelewely.” Dedicated as a child to hate, 
relegated to a distant ruinous estate, this creature, physically 
a giant, spiritually a reincarnation of Twardowski (the Polish 
Faust), sold his soul to Satan by a covenant duly executed in 
1893. In that year two births occurred nearly together in Eng- 
land. A Mrs. Lee (Walsall and lower middle-class) shortly before 
her confinement chanced upon a gipsy woman by the roadside 
overtaken by the pangs of labour, conveyed her to shelter and 
acted as midwife. To repay her the gipsy magically arranged 
that Mrs. Lee’s son (Emmanuel) should be safely born, and 
that “‘as always when mother saves mother from sonlessness, 
the sons would help to save each other from the Prince of 
Darkness, cheated by their coming into life.” Nine years later 
the gipsy mother died in Morocco, and her boy, maltreated 
by the kinsfolk, took service with a giant from the north. This 
was Bethlehem, whose wanderings, always resisting his attempts 
to “‘ place the Devil” in him, the gipsy boy followed, until the 
crisis came on Holy Thursday of 1913, when Bethlehem made his 
supreme effort. The effort brought Emmanuel Lee into play, 
at the moment engaged in a spiritualist séance at Lichfield. 
God and the Devil then fought for Lee’s soul, and the choice 
was put to him, and made freely, to save his own soul (that is, 
to lose it), or to lose it to save his gipsy brother, of whose existence 
his normal mind was ignorant. Lee then made the right choice ; 
the gipsy was saved. This changed Bethlehem’s tactics ; 
here is a man who can save souls from the Devil ; perhaps (he 
thinks) he can save me; perhaps I can get out of the contract 
by transferring my obligation to him. So he puts the gipsy 
into a trance and makes him say where Lee is, and who. He 
is at Oxford, an undergraduate. It is easy for Bethlehem to 
put such a spell upon his half-brother Julian (son of Prince 
Aleksander by a later marriage) that Julian leaves the family 
castle at Praz and goes to Oxford, half in a trance. to fi..d an 
Kuglish tutor, whom he does not want. He engages Lee, 
and the two go to Poland together. The motor journey across 
Europe, the strange happenings at the Lelewel castle, the 
coming peri] to Lee’s soul (for battle is to be done for his eternal 
life), all had been foretold to Lee spiritually, and he moves through 
a series of mystic warnings to the appointed moment when, 
in an atmosphere of shattering horror, he is left alone with 
Bethlehem to fight the Devil. The redeemed gipsy (killed by 
Bethlehem when he had no more use for him) reaches a hand 
from heaven, and Lee is saved. He confesses Christ, not 
Satan, and in the act Bethlehem too is redeemed. 

Obviously, it would never do to tell such a tale straight- 
forwardly ; the effect would be too extravagantly absurd. 
If any spell of art is to be woven, the facts I have stated chrono- 
logically must be concealed, must leak out and be gradually 
inferred. That is, in fact, the device Mr. Dennis employs, 
and with a success that can hardly be overpraised. He chooses 
the difficult first-person form, with Lee as narrator, plunging at 
once in medias res into Lee’s first “ spiritual’? experience 
at Lichfield, only half understood but pointing dimly to some 
unescapable crisis across the sea to the east. Then comes the 
meeting with Prince Julian at Oxford, then the journey to Poland, 

then the half-mad Polish household of eccentrics, with Lee 
all the time conscious of being an instrument of destiny, yet 
how he never knows, though corners of the veil are lifted little 
by little. Not until the end is the concatenation of the facts 


and their significance fully shown, and then only in brief and 
enigmatically. Outwardly the action is a continual bustle of 
breath-catching adventures, woven on a framework of Polish- 
Russian-Jewish conflict, which incidentally is a well-informed 


and_ brilliant historical study of Central European politica) 
and racial stresses. This, by itself, is a considerable achievement, 
To have conveyed, interplaying and combined with this, some. 
thing of that mingling of hallucination and everyday reality 
which seems to be the author’s deepest conviction is, to return to 
my opening phrase, a miracle of ingenuity. And it is ingenuity 
working at a high level. For here is no twilight blur, no shirking 
of precise statement in respect either of this world or of the other, 
As to this world, the book is a mass of hard, sharp observed and 
remembered facts. It is well furnished in a kind of way that 
recalls the novels of William de Morgan ; I can think of no others 
that come near it in lavish and lively, but rather pedantic, 
minuteness of detail. As to the other world, the “ real ” reality, 
of which Mr. Dennis says that ‘* the only reality is within our 
tormented souls,” he does not shrink from a definite exposition 
of doctrine. The universe (but his last, mystical word is ** There 
is no universe ’’) is a battle-ground of twin spirits, God and the 
Devil. It is only in the light of this Manichzism that the facts of 
this world have meaning or reality. 

But—a formidable but—the achievement is purely intellec- 
tual. The prose of this world and the poetry of the eternal do 
not interpenetrate as they should ; the final resolution of com- 
monsense and hallucination into rhapsody has no power to move. 
I do not mean that Mr. Dennis does not believe in this Mani- 
cheism, nor that it is merely a thing of the head. The book 
breathes an irresistible suggestion of sincerity and belief. And it 
seems clear that the belief plays a great part in his motive for 
writing ; he is concerned to make his picture of life significant in 
the light of his faith. But, alas, this picture is not adequate to 
this faith. It is lively, precise, highly intelligent, sympathetic, 
enthusiastic—its good qualities might be catalogued indefi- 
nitely—but, for all the tact and skill with which the excitement 
is worked up, the authentic act of creative imagination fails of 
performance. For purposes of expression in words Mr. 
Dennis’s faith has not permeated his experience ; he is not an 
artist. Argument is impossible here, but I think the reader will 
agree with me who notices—and this is an acid test—that the 
characters are not realised, but are beautifully constructed, 
clearly drawn marionettes. An entertainment, a serious and 
most interesting one, but still an entertainment. 

Our less serious entertainers seem to cater for us more diversely 
and more adroitly than in any previous age. I suppose there is 
illusion here ; we are like children picking from pools on the 
beach unprecedented shining jewels which we cannot believe 
will turn the next moment to dull, dry pebbles. How hard it is, 
for instance, to believe that next year, nay next week, the glow 
will have faded from The Old Flame, that Mr. A. P. Herbert will 
presently be trodden down by a new generation of hungry 
readers to whom the elean, quick crackling of his fantasies will 
be as naught! This Phyllis of his, irresponsible yet perfectly 
respectable, centre of a pretty tangle of wit that readers of 
Punch know well—this Phyllis so debonair, demure and sly, 
cat, kitten and canary in one—can she ever cease to twinkle 
and sparkle ? We know it must be, yet for a childish moment 
she seems the flower of all the ages. And here are four more on 
whom the same fate inevitably waits. Anne Morrison, perhaps, 
will keep its colour the longest; I can conceive that even 4 
generation hence some gentle soul, lighting upon this novel, will 
find it tinged with some lustre of life, some validity of purpose, 
especially in the parts describing the life of a girls’ boarding 
school. The educational scene is given us twice over, once 
from the point of view of pupil, once from that of mistress, and 
it is given with an unforced insight and humour, a-shrewd but 
not bitter satiric eye for types, that has lasting value. I ascribe 
the sprinkling of preservative salt in Miss Crompton’s work, 
which technically is most competent, to a certain sense of respect 
for human beings, finding its best expression in the background 
of family devotion (Anne is one of the daughters of a struggling 
clergyman), on which the action is based. This relation uniting 
the members of a family is sincerely portrayed and movingly, 
without affectation or pretension. Why does Mr. Jeffery, whe 
shows a husband and wife drifting apart and then firmly 
united, move not at all while amusing more ? An Octave is the 
story of a crowded week, in the course of which the income of 
the Rexon family (£2,200 a year) drops to £1,400 and is raised 
by several thousands. Mr. Rexon is an easy-going middle-aged 
publisher, his wife a handsome woman fed up with routine. 
Their critical week is a moral spring-cleaning ; it includes the 
rise and fall of two extra-marital flirtations, a dissolution of 
business partnership, a burglary, an operation for appendicitis, 
engagement of their daughter to a Socialist, death of a rich aunt, 
amorous reunion of the spouses. An amusing piece of virtuosity; 
amusing because here the bored middle-class can see their oW? 
life realistically represented, yet packed with incident, and 
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dowered with what we all want—money and harmony—with the 
minimum of painful effort. 

The two American novels that close my list are more ambi- 
tious; both strike notes that, to our ears, have the fascination 
of the exotic. In Jean Huguenot the development of a single 
character is attempted, a brilliant wayward girl, last flower of an 
old southern family, whose life is shipwrecked in a world where 
there is no place or welcome for the finer flame of the spirit. The 
best part is the tragedy of Jean’s marriage with a staid Bostonian 
professor of history, academically on the make ; here spiritual 
imprisonment is well reflected in the chill northern setting of 
pleak and heartless comfort. What goes before is overdone and 
over-long. One wearies in general of this elaborate child-psy- 
chology, and in particular of this myth of the aristocratic South ; 
to heighten the romance of its decay American writers are busy 
investing its past with a brilliance of colour that is historically 
quite incredible. What follows Jean’s marriage—her discovery 
of love in the arms of a professional French motorist, her prosti- 
tution in Paris to earn enough to support his child by a peasant 
girl—is improbable and over-compressed. Still, a book well 
worth reading, despite this faulty balance. The Golden Village 
is a much better book, a really original entertainment. What 
could be more original than to transplant the attractions of the 
picaresque into ultra-modern conditions? ‘The essence of the 
picaresque is the mingling of familiarity and freedom ; we have 
the double enjoyment of merely recognising the familiar life of 
the road and of recognising it in an atmosphere of irrespon- 
sibility. The fuidity of the American scene makes the experi- 
ment possible ; here young man and old man can be set wan- 
dering together from town to town, living by shifts, meeting all 
kinds of fantastic characters, with no excessive straining of pro- 
bability. (This is completely in the American tradition, which 
alone can compass the utmost limits of extravagance while 
keeping a calm, kind, everyday face : realism and irresponsibility 
kissing one another. Compare Mark Twain and Frank Stockton.) 
Add to this that the old man is a ghost from Europe, a Hun- 
garian peasant come at long last to seek his own people, who a 
generation before had emigrated to God’s own country, and 
whom he finds all industrialised and Americanised, prospering 
indeed, but not as lords of sunny, waving acres, and you have 
a theme that gives scope for imagination, humour and pathos 
and pulls all the details together into a well-knit whole. Mr. 
Anthony is to be congratulated on an outstanding success. 

JOHN FRANKLIN. 


AMERICAN HUMBUG 
Strenuous Americans. By R. F. Drssre. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


This is Mr. Lytton Strachey—with a difference ; an endeavour 
to deal with certain American worthies as Mr. Strachey has dealt 
with Dr. Arnold and Miss Nightingale. But though the intention 
is the same, the difference is of some importance. It represents 
almost the whole difference between England and America. 
Where Mr. Strachey is intermittently sub-acid, Mr. Dibble is 
persistently corrosive. Where Mr. Strachey uses irony, the 
weapon of maturity and good humour, Mr. Dibble uses bitter 
and obvious sarcasm, which is the weapon of the voung and pas- 
sionate. Mr. Strachey pokes fun where he half admires, whereas 
Mr. Dibble strikes satire where he wholly disapproves. 

His leading American characters are men like Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, of circus fame, Mr. James J. Hill, of railway reputation, 
Miss Frances Willard, apostle of temperance, and “ Shang ”’ 
Dewey, the carpet admiral. Mr. Dibble sees all these celebrated 
people in the light of a single devastating conception—a concep- 
tion of the American character as exhibiting an inexhaustible 
capacity for humbug in all its forms. Ifa foreign lecturer dared 
to say one-tenth of what is contained in these biographies, his 
chance of escaping with a whole skin from the land of liberty 
would be small. For Mr. Dibble hits hardest where his victim 
's most vulnerable, and no American patriot could possibly stand 
it—except, of course, from another American patriot. 

We naturally tend to distrust to some extent the bird who 
fouls his own nest with such obvious zest ; and we are a little 
reluctant to believe that the majority of distinguished Americans 
when they follow the line of most advantage, or yield to the lust 
of the moment, necessarily believe that they are doing the will of 
God. Mr. Dibble proves too much. His diagnosis is too simple. 
The members of a large community, however primitive in its 
mental processes, cannot for generations live spiritually merely 
by imposing on one another, any more than they can live 
®conomically by taking in one another’s washing. We cannot 
believe that American statesmen from Washington to Wilson 
have had no other stock-in-trade than that of Mr. P. T. Barnum, 


who made it his boast that on week-days he could deceive all 
of the public all the time, and who on Sundays extended his 
operations to include himself. We recognise that in all countries 
it may be necessary for a successful man to be something of a 
mountebank, and for those who seek to dominate a numerous 
public to have in them an element of the charlatan; but surely 
even in America other qualities are necessary in a prominent 
citizen than the gift of leading people by the nose. We doubt 
whether James J. Hill or President McKinley, or even P. T. 
Barnum were quite such humbugs as a comparison of their deeds 
with their professions would tempt us at moments to believe. 
It would be fatal to convict of hypocrisy everyone who was in the 
habit of preaching charity on holidays and practising usury in 
the week. Human character is not quite so simple as that. 
Europe has professed Christianity every day for nearly two 
thousand years, but no one would dream of suggesting that even 
the Bishops should be required to practise it for twenty-four 
hours. 

American statesmen are morally neither better nor much 
worse than the statesmen with whom we are more familiar. 
They are merely younger. Europe has grown old enough to 
perceive things as they are—sometimes at any rate. Europeans 
acknowledge the incongruity which exists between high moral 
professions and normal practice, and shamelessly proclaim that 
compromise is inevitable. The impulse of those who belong to 
riper nations, hearing an American orator speak publicly of God 
and the Bible, of his love of country and his hunger for righteous- 
ness, when they know that privately he is thinking of loans and 
railways and concessions, is to write him down a fraud. Some 
acquaintance with American negotiators and with American 
history has convinced us that this would not be just. We have 
heard American orators speak of moral missions and humanity, 
and lecture the unregenerate nations of Europe, till it became 
difficult to remain in the room. Subsequent conversation with 
these same orators showed them, nevertheless, to be honest and 
simple fellows, who really desired to do the best they could in 
difficult circumstances. But they were young and therefore im- 
patient, apt to regard their antagonists as wickedly obstructing 
the good work which they desired to do. Young America, in fact, 
has not yet come to terms with life. She lives in a romance of 
her own, Siegfried in a world of dragons. 

Mr. Dibble makes no allowance for this youth and simplicity. 
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He takes his representative Americans and holds them up to be 
judged by European standards. The utmost he will allow them 
by way of excuse is that they suffered under the disadvantage of 
living not only in America but in the nineteenth century—a 
century which professed a more complete godliness and prac- 
tised a more brutal economic and political creed than almost any 
other century in human history. ‘* The greatest paradox of the 
nineteenth century,” he writes, “‘ was that it gave birth to twins 
who had no family resemblance whatever—-an uncomprisingly, 
merciless, economic creed, and a piously lachrymose humani- 
tarian creed.” 

Let us look for a moment at one or two of Mr. Dibble’s 
worthies. Admiral Dewey is perhaps the most important. As 
the hero of Manila he brings us into direct touch with American 
history at a critical moment, and with President McKinley, who 
was at that time directing the destinies of his country. No 
national hero ever achieved such dazzling fame upon such 
slender grounds. Luck enabled him to posture as a great sailor 
on the strength of blowing up a few obsolete Spanish ships which 
had but one-third of the striking power of the American fleet. 
He sailed upon this desperate enterprise only after he had received 
a report from the American Consul at Manila that the enemy was 
wholly unprepared and that victory was a foregone conclusion. 
Dewey contrived in his public utterances to intimate, not only 
that he was a very desperate fellow, but that only God Himself 
could be responsible for so astonishing a victory. When it was 
suggested to him some four months after the battle that the hand 
of God had turned aside the Spanish shells at Manila, he feelingly 
replied : “I believe it, I believe it . . . . it is easier to believe 
that than it is to believe that so many shells could have missed 
us from simple human inaccuracy of fire ..-.The Lord 
meant to punish Spain for her years of wickedness and misrule in 
those islands ’—a striking utterance when we consider that no 
one was in a better position than Admiral Dewey to know that 
the marksmanship of the Spanish gunners was even poorer than 
that of the Americans. 

The subsequent conquest of Manila was equally characteristic. 
The capture of the city was presented to the American public as 
a very dangerous exploit, and Dewey’s reputation as a desperate 
fellow was proportionately enhanced. In his subsequent 
examination before the Senate, however, the Admiral was forced 
to admit that “ there was to be no real battle as the Spaniards 
were not to fire.’ Pressed still further, he admitted that the 
American forces had “ killed a few people in order to give ar 
impression of sincerity to the battle.” The American soldiers 
on entering Manila certainly did their best to show that in their 
opinion at least. it was to be regarded as a conquered city. The 
battle might not have been real, but there could be no possible 
mistake in regard to the orgies with which the American soldiery 
celebrated their victory. 

Admiral Dewey had a magnificent collaborator in President 
McKinley, with whose policy and personality Mr. Dibble deals 
with an equal zest. The annexation of the Philippines is pre- 
sented as a fulfilment of sacred American principles which suffer 
no change under a tropical sun, but go with the flag, “ principles 
inwrought in every one of its sacred folds and inextinguishable in 
its shining stars.” The Philippines were annexed in partial 
discharge of the responsibilities of a great nation ‘‘on whose 
growth and career the Ruler of Nations has plainly written the 
high command and pledge of civilisation.” On November 21st, 
1899, the President opened his heart to a party of Methodist 
Bishops, telling them how he had prayed Almighty God for light 
and guidance in this matter. The answer to his prayer came in 
the shape of a still small voice urging him that it was impossible 
to restore the islands to Spain or hand them over to the com- 
mercial rivals of his country. It was equally impossible to leave 
them in the charge of their inhabitants. The only possible course 
was to take them, to uplift and christianise them, “‘and by God’s 
grace do the very best we could by the Filipinos as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died.” 

The President’s private memorandum on the subject was as 
follows: ‘* While we are conducting war and until its con- 
clusion we must keep all we get ; when the war is over, we must 
keep what we want.” 

We come again into touch with President McKinley in the 
biography of Mark Hanna. If McKinley was the President, 
Mark Hanna was the man who made the President. Hanna was 
perhaps the greatest political jobber of the modern type, and 
Mr. Dibble is delighted with him. Hanna’s public and private 
utterances indicate that it is even more difficult to make a Pre- 
sident than to be one. Certainly he found it necessary to invoke 


the assistance and sympathy of Almighty God with an even 
greater emphasis than McKinley himself. After McKinley’s 


death, Hanna thus described the emotions with which he was 
accustomed to look upon the features of the man he had made: 
** Everyone was singing, and he would call for ‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’ and ‘ Lead Kindly Light.’ The radiance of his face as 
he sang these old favourite hymns is to me a sacred memory 
picture of William McKinley.” A little later, on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a memorial statue to McKinley, Hanna said; 
“The truest life of William McKinley was built and erected 
stone by stone as he lived his noble useful life until it touched 
the sky and was finished by the hands of angels.” It cost Mark 
Hanna 300,000 dollars to make McKinley President. 

James J. Hill, the railway king, spoke less of morality, but 
his friends were always prepared to supply any deficiency which 
might become apparent. ‘ What sort of a man is this Hill ?” 
a widow whose whole fortune was invested in his possessions 
once asked of a friend. “ He is the sort of man to whom a single 
share of stock owned by a widow would be just as sacred as the 
possessions of the greatest millionaire stock holder of his system,” 
was the reply. The answer was literally true. Hill’s fortune 
was founded upon a skilful use of funds to which he had no real 
title. Had his operations not succeeded, he might perhaps 
eventually have gone to jail. Success, however, attended him 
throughout his life, and he became one of the most powerful and 
characteristic figures in American business life. Though less 
insistently pious than Barnum or McKinley, he was quite com- 
petent on occasion to assume the organ voice of morality. He 
said of Harriman, who by a clever manceuvre had for the moment 
gained the upper hand in one of their numerous contests: “ It 
is the greatest outrage of modern times . . . . I took no part 
in this disgraceful thing . . . . Praise God I have no pockets 
in my shroud.” Concerning which the gentleman described as 
having pockets in his shroud privately remarked: ‘ Anyhow, 
he calls me Ed.” And within two months Ed. was a member 
of Hill’s board of directors. 

But we are being infected with the spirit of our author. It is 
indeed difficult not to share his zest, so perhaps it would be well 
to retire behind the celebrated commonplace of Burke, who 
said that it was impossible to indite a nation. To do so is bad 
politics and worse psychology. The American is not quite such 
an impostor as might be assumed from a reading of Strenuous 
Americans, any more than the Englishman is quite so respectable 
as might be gathered from the writings of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
But in the genius of every nation there is a streak of which it is 
necessary to beware, and it is the duty of the patriotic satirist 
to ensure that his fellow-countrymen shall effectively beware 
of it. 


“ALL SIR GARNET” 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Masor-GeNnerAat Sir FREDERICK 
Maurice and Sir Georce Artuur, with a Foreword by 
GENERAL Sir REGINALD WINGATE. Heinemann. 25s. 

“It is quite true that Wolseley is an egoist and a braggart. 
So was Nelson.”’ Thus Disraeli wrote to the Queen. Wolseley 
was then in the ascendant; the public knew him as an officer 
of the Burmese War, the Mutiny and the Crimea; the leader 
of the Ashanti expedition of 1873, and an able administrator 
in Canada, Natal and Cyprus; but above all as a determined 
antagonist of Army maladministration. Prussia’s defeat of 
France, the first military power in Europe, had recently startled 
everyone and had led to the discovery that the English Army 
itself was fitted more for comic opera than war. Officers 
openly bought and sold their commissions at fantastic prices; 
promotions were purchased and not earned; training was 
limited to barrack-square drill; depots were full of men who 
were capable of growing the regimental potatoes but were 
utterly useless for military duties; stories were told of battalions, 
surprised by a sudden inspection, whose men were found to 
have fattened so much that they were unable to button theit 
tunics ; and actually when military manceuvres were instituted 
by Wolseley few regiments knew how to pitch their tents or cook 
their food. Wolseley, as the leader of reform, was acclaimed 

“ our only general,” in pointed belittlement of the old Duke of 

Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief, who, baulked of 4? 

enemy in the field, gave play to his qualities as a fighter by 

stubbornly opposing every suggested innovation. Hence Wolse- 
ley’s unpopularity with the Queen. Hence the necessity of 

Disraeli’s tact. Wolseley, however, had public opinion be 

him; “all Sir Garnet” became a catch-phrase of the day, 

implying the last word in correctness; ignorance and the 
vested interests were gradually defeated—for that generation 
at least ; and the modern British Army slowly came into being. 

As a history of that hard-fought campaign against stupidity 
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and ignorance this book is of permanent value; admirably 
proportioned, ably written, dignified without being dull, it 
has an interest for the general reader no less than the specialist. 
Wolseley’s story indeed is the always popular one of a penniless 
boy who rose to wealth and fame, if not from a log-cabin, at 
least from employment—one can imagine how the social man- 
darins used the fact against him later—in a surveyor’s office. 
He had luck, of course ; luck to obtain through influence and 
without purchase a commission; and luck to be plunged at once 
into active service that soon gave him wounds, distinction, 
promotion, the prospect of a successful career and, what was 
more to the point so far as the sequel was to be concerned, first- 
hand evidence of the Army’s inefficiency. His organising 
talent was certainly not starved. In the Red River expedition 
in Canada, a minor affair, but the first in which he held indepen- 
dent command, he and his brigade traversed a thousand miles 
of unexplored country, half the journey being by a river pre- 
viously declared to be unnavigable because of its rapids and 
falls. Intricately detailed arrangements obviously were neces- 
sary, but Wolseley planned the whole scheme and carried it 
through with complete success. The thrills of the voyage 
led him often in after years to shoot weirs on the Thames for 
fun in a birch bark canoe; but the experience was actually 
put to serious use in the ill-fated attempt to relieve Gordon at 
Khartoum, when it was said that boats could not pass the Nile 
cataracts. Wolseley was convinced that that opinion was 
wrong and had special boats built for the purpose and sent for 
men from Canada to assist in their navigation. He proved 
that he was right ; but there could have been small satisfaction 
to him in that fact in view of Gordon’s death. The account of 
the circumstances leading to that tragedy forms perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in the book. 


FOOL OF THE FOREST 


A Fool i’? the Forest: A Phantasmagoria. By Ricuarp 
AupincToN. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The philosophical poem commands respect and reference to a 
particular canon of criticism. ‘* Philosophic”’ is too solemn a 
word to apply. perhaps, to the fantastic allegory in which Mr. 
Aldington has sought to modify the conflict between the world 
of to-day and his own mind; ‘“‘metaphysical ’’ connotes those 
images, bright as mica and cousins of conceit, which ingenuity 
lights on ; “ psychological ”’ is sufficiently modern. This century 
with its apparent beautification of commerce, its abuse of 
mechanical knowledge, its black syncopated music of fashion, 
is expressed or denounced in unresolved discords throughout 
a long, but rapid, poem. Mr. Aldington retains the poetic 
licence of arbitrary thought. He explains, without great neces- 
sity, in a brief foreword, the symbolical nature of his three actors 
or characters. ‘‘I’’ is the “‘ typical’? man of our age, one who 
is more fitted by temperament for an artistic rather than a 
scientific civilization: Mezzetin, skipping with somewhat forced 
merriment out of the Commedia dell ’ Arie, represents the imagi- 
native faculties—art, youth, satire, gaiety, liberty: the Conjuror 
stands for the intellectual faculties—age, science, righteous 
cant, solemnity, authority—and his profession begs the whole 
question. 

The poem, inconsequential and changing, is informed by idea 
and mood, and the three mental aspects are cleverly reflected or 
kept in contesting movement. The trio appear on the hill of 
Parthenon, and a rather old-fashioned discussion of the merits 
of Greek civilisation and art is saved by the constant intrusion 
of irrelevant rag-time, and the fact that the poet writes with the 
enthusiasm of one who has benefited for the first time by Lord 
Elgin’s exports. But “‘ how can we live like Greeks when we're 
not Greek”’ is a sad, though conclusive, question. 

Poetry, imagination and reason are swept into the war. Poor 
Mezzetin is killed through the folly of the disagreeable Conjuror 
and is quickly forgotten. The scene changes to post-war London, 
where “I”? commits a serious breach of logic, by pushing the 
Conjuror over Waterloo Bridge to rest with dead dogs and 
Roman coins, and exhausted by that last protest of imagination, 
submits, not without misgivings, to the economic spirit of the 
age: 

7 Every morning now at half-past seven 
Ethel thumps me in the back; 
Up I leap, a loyal English husband, 
Whistle in the bath-room, gulp my bacon. . . 
Buy the morning paper as I hasten to the Tube 
And read of all the wonders of the age. 


The poem runs speedily, though only at times on obvious metrical 
feet, dances into amusing rag-time, and reacting from mere 


fooling or parody, becomes vibrant and takes on a semblance 
of beauty, as in the momentary manifestation of Pallas, or in 
the vision, according to Carlyle, of sleeping London. Most 
free verse, avoiding the long rhythms of Whitman, lacks individ- 
ual sound and bears the Chicago stamp. Mr. Aldington delib- 
erately complicates the question by incorporating quotations 
like Mr. T. S. Eliot, and by his parodic echoes from Tennyson 
to Hiawatha. As in the case of Shelley, we suspect his sense 
of humour, even in celestial matters : 

All the Dominations played on Remingtons 

Glory, glory be to banking! 

All the Powers with Linotypes sang 

Glory to the Laws of Commerce. 
It is probable that the mental discontent of Mr. Aldington is 
artistic rather than philosophic. Having cast off ‘* Imagism,” 
he has found snatches of peace in the Augustan formula. He 
has now gallantly assailed the steam-mills of our age and we 
await his next poetic adventure with interest. 


A GREAT RADICAL 


A Short Life of Sir Charles Dilke. Abridged from the larger 
work by Stephen Gwynn, M.P., and Gertrude M. Tuckwell, 
and edited by GertrupEe M. TucKWELL. Workers’ Edition, 
Students’ Bookshops. 5s. 

This is an admirable biography, and Miss Tuckwell and the 
publishers should get the gratitude as well as the crowns of 
many thousand readers, who could not afford the two heavy 
volumes published eight years ago. Sir Charles Dilke is generally 
thought of as one of the chief stars of lesser magnitude in the 
political firmament of his time. But to those who know what 
his powers and his character were, the passion and skill he 
devoted to social and industrial reforms, his mastery of par- 
liamentary procedure, he will be ranked among the great ones. 
And, indeed, but for the tragedy that broke his career in the 
middle there is little doubt that he would have come to be Prime 
Minister. Dilke was a Radical of the Radicals. He was that 
in the Victorian era when Radicalism was far from fashionable; 
he never backslided, as did other “‘ advanced young men” in 
his later days. To the working class he was always a staunch 
friend. He supported Lady Dilke in her work for the Women’s 
Trade Union League; he left his mark on Factory Bills and other 
important industrial measures. He was, as somebody said, 
‘the greatest of the Anti-Sweaters,”’ and did more than any other 
single man in the creation of the Trade Boards. In the passage 
of the Trade Disputes Act in 1906 he was an invaluable ally of 
the Labour Party. Why did he not join the Labour Party? 
There was certainly nothing in his views to mark him off from 
Right-Wing Socialists, and there were even some who had 
wanted him as leader when the I.L.P. was formed in 1894. 
But he preferred the réle of the unattached though active 
supporter. ‘* The Labour Party,” he noted in his diary in 1906, 
‘* was my original scheme for the I.L.P., as developed in talks 
at Pyrford, before its formation, with Champion and with Ben 
Tillett. To join it or lead it was never my thought.” His 
purpose, as Miss Tuckwell puts it, “‘ was rather to be a con- 
necting link between the various groups in the development of a 
legislative programme which he forecast with shrewd precision.” 
There is, of course, much of other sides of Dilke’s life to be found 
in this book—his athletic and intellectual powers at Cambridge, 
his domestic troubles and happiness, his travels abroad and his 
friendship with Gambetta and Bismarck, his efforts on behalf of 
native races, his bold and sometimes heretical, but always 
carefully thought-out, foreign policy. It has been said of him 
that “ he knew too much and interested himself in too many 
things.” But, even if there is something in that criticism, 
it remains true that his achievement was very great in the field 
that interested him most and that interests us most to-day. 
“In the calendar of the new democracy,” as Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood says in a foreword, “the name of Sir Charles Dilke will 
hold an honoured place.” 


BLACK FRIDAY 


My Adventures as a Labour Leader. By Frank Hopces- 
Newnes. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Frank Hodges was Secretary of the Miners’ Federation 
from 1918 until he became a member of Parliament in 1923. He 
was thus the leading official of the miners throughout the most 
troubled years of their history, and the central figure in the great 
Trade Union collapse of April, 1921. It is natural, in reading 
his book of reminiscences, to turn first to what he has to say of 
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his part in that event. On “ Black Friday,” April 15th, 1921, 
the railwaymen and transport workers, who had previously 
to strike in support of the miners, withdrew their strike 
notices at the eleventh hour, and left their partners in the Triple 
Alliance to fight on alone. This was the direct sequel to a series 
of events in which Mr. Hodges was the principal actor. The night 
before he had addressed a meeting of members of Parliament in 
support of the miners’ case. They were standing out for two 
things, which they regarded as really one—an adequate wage and 
a “profits pool’? which would enable it to be paid in the Jess re- 
munerative coalfields. At the meeting Mr. Hodges was asked 
whether the miners would agree to a wage settlement without 
the pool. He replied, according to his own account, that 
they would, if such a settlement was possible without the 
“pool.” This led to a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, asking the 
miners to reopen negotiations on the basis of a wage settlement 
only. The Miners’ Executive repudiated Mr. Hodges and 
rejected the invitation, and, on this ground, the railwaymen and 
transport workers announced the withdrawal of their help. 

It is still a moot point exactly how all this occurred, and 
whether Mr. Hodges was right or wrong. He is unrepentant, 
and holds that disaster might have been averted if his advice 
had been taken. Evidently, he believes—probably correctly— 
that the Triple Alliance strike would have been called off in any 
case, and that the right policy was for the miners to make the 
best terms they could. He failed to convince his own colleagues, 
and the stoppage dragged out to its tragic ending. Anyone who 
wants to get at the truth of this episode should certainly read 
what Mr. Hodges has to say, and compare it with the other 
accounts available. 

For the rest, the book is disappointing. It belongs to the 
large class of popular reminiscences by public men with no par- 
ticular talent for writing and no power of creating an atmosphere. 
It is commonplace, though it contains a few interesting things, 
and throws some sidelights on the miner’s life. Apart from the 
account of “ Black Friday,” there is nothing to mark it off from 
scores of similar volumes by leaders of various movements, 
political, industrial and social. It lacks distinctive personality, 
and therefore it lacks interest. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Adult School Movement. By G. Currte Martin. National 
Adult School Union. Cloth boards 5s., limp cloth 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Currie Martin’s history of the Adult School Movement is a 
disappointing book. Such a history should surely bring out, not 
only the domestic chronicles of the movement directly portrayed, 
but also its relations to the wider social forces of which it is a product. 
Mr. Currie Martin does this hardly at all, with the result that he 
turns a most interesting subject into a dull one, and his book into 
a manual likely to be read, apart from a few students, only by devout 
followers of the Adult School. This is a great pity; for the Adult 
Schools have played a big part in the development of adult education 
in England, and exerted an influence on social and political, as well 
as on religious, thought. This can be seen even in Mr. Currie Martin’s 
book ; but the reader has to dig the significance out for himself, and 
will hardly find it unless he has already a good knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century educational history. 


London Parks and Open Spaces. (L.C.C. Popular Handbooks.) 
Hodder and Stoughton. Is. 


Every Londoner ought to get a copy of this booklet, In form it 
is hardly more than an alphabetical list of parks and open spaces 
under the control of the L.C.C. with brief notes on each. But what 
a wealth of open spaces we possess ; and how few of us, even if we are 
Londoners, know about them. Hampstead Heath, Blackheath, 
Hainault Forest, and the main parks we most of us know ; but there 
are many Londoners who have never been to Bostall Heath or to 
half-a-dozen other pleasant spots round the outskirts of London. 
Here is a guide, pleasantly written, informative and well illustrated, 
that will serve to make us know our own city better. It is, moreover, 
one of an excellent series, of which we hope there will soon be more. 


Three Generations. By Mauve Howe Exuiorr. Lane. 16s. 


Mrs. Howe Elliott was the daughter of those two famous Bostonians, 
Samuel Grindley Howe, the philanthropist, and Julia Ward Howe, 
feminist and poet. Partly owing to her position in that much visited 
household and later through her marriage to John Elliott, the painter, 
she met practically all the most celebrated Americans of the last fifty 
years, as well as a large number of European writers and politicians. 
Her early memories of life in Boston during the ’sixties and ‘seventies 
form the most interesting portion of the book. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Bret Harte, Henry James, both the younger and the elder, were among 
her earliest friends. ‘There are entertaining accounts of expeditions 
to New York, and also a most interesting voyage to Santo Domingo, 
at a time when the little Republic resembled a fantastic musical 
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comedy dukedom. Later, when she visited London and lived in 
Rome, the book consists of extracts from her diary, and is unfortun- 
ately apt to become a mere catalogue of well-known names. So many 
had to be crowded in that there is little room for descriptions, and 
there are no anecdotes. It is a pity Mrs. Howe Elliott was not content 
to concentrate more on her personal friends, such as Marion Crawford 
or Augustus Hare. There is none of the intimacy of a private diary, 
but as a straightforward account of a full life it has an interest of 
its own. Only an American could have taken quite so much joy in 
constant activity. 


The Labour Year Book, 1925. (Issued by the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress and the National Executive of the 
Labour Party.) Labour Publications Department. 3s. 6d 
paper; 5s. cloth. 

This is a book that should be invaluable to politicians, publicists 
and journalists. It contains a great mass of information, both useful 
and interesting, in its five hundred and odd pages; it is carefully 
compiled and well printed. The topics dealt with—most of them 
necessarily in a summary way—comprise all the chief political and 
social problems of the day: the Trade Union and Co-operative 
movements ; international affairs (including the text of the famous 
Zinovieff letters), wages, unemployment, industrial disputes ; capital 
issues, banking and currency; education, housing, and public finance. 
In all this it follows pretty closely the lines of its predecessors, 
but it has a new and special interest in that the period it reviews 
is that of the Labour Party’s first spell of government. There 
is a section devoted to the achievements of the last Parliament, 
and another giving the full figures of the 1924 election. A directory 
of the principal Labour and Socialist organisations, British and 
foreign, completes the volume. 


Miss Phipps. By Karnartne Tynan. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 

A study in fantastic jealousy bordering on mania, Miss Phipps, 
without being precisely a mystery story, has a creepiness to which 
few mystery stories attain. Delia Sarsfield, a charming Irish girl, 
has been brought up by two Irish aunts living in Vienna, and when 
the story opens she is a young woman about to leave her Convent home, 
to visit ber cousin-guardian, who, her aunts having died, is her only 
relative. She remembers him as a big and vital person, but he has been 
badly hurt in the War, and is being nursed by a Miss Phipps, who is 
devoted to him. Before she reaches her Guardian’s home, she hears 
of him, that he lives secluded from his friends, sees nobody, and is 
rarely seen. Delia finds the atmosphere of the house mysterious and 
evil, and although her cousin welcomes her gaily enough, Miss Phipps 
is far from pleased to see her. Thereafter it is a battle between the 
girl and the woman, and in the end, of course, the girl wins, but not 
until there have been developments. Needless to say, Miss Katharine 
Tynan does not follow the time honoured course of making the young 
ward marry her middle-aged guardian; she properly provides them 
with suitable partners. But interesting as these two love stories are, 
it is Miss Phipps that holds the centre of the stage until at last her 
victim patient is snatched from her grasp. 

The Crime and Trial of Leopold and Loeb. By MaureEN McKERNAN. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The account of this amazing crime of two youths, both sons of 
Chicago millionaires, who murdered in cold blood the fourteen-year-old 
son of another Chicago millionaire, is somewhat disappointing. The 
psychological investigations inte the state of mind of these youths is 
particularly barren of interest; not so, however, the story of the 
steps by which their guilt was brought home. English readers, apart 
from the universal interest taken in crime, will find the differences 
between English and American procedure in such cases—the “grilling” 
of the accused before trial by cross-questioning—and between English 
and American forensic eloquence, interesting. 


THE CITY 


E Dunlop Rubber Meeting, held on the 3rd inst., 

was interesting in more than one respect. The 

Chairman, Sir Erie Geddes, was able to take 
credit for an improvement of 50 per cent. in profits during 
the year, and was able to speak very cheerfully of the future. 
While the Labour Government was in office a petition was 
presented to it, signed by the workers of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company (quite spontaneous on their part and 
entirely their idea, of course) pointing out the serious 
menace of foreign competition, paying lower wages, etc., 
and asking for a protective duty. Seeing that there was 
then a duty on foreign motor-cars, it was not illogical to 
ask for one on tyres; but instead of granting this, the 
Government abolished the duty on cars. Has the result 
been ruin to the leading British tyre concern? Let Sir 
Eric Geddes answer : 






We are selling tyres, at prices actually below the pre-war prices, 
giving a mileage certainly three times as great as the pre-war tyre 
gave. In fact, one may almost say that the quality of tyres is 
so good to-day, and the prices, comparatively, so low, that tyre 
cost is becoming a negligible factor in motoring. That we should 
be able to do this in world competition, with tariff walls against 
us everywhere, and no protection in the home market, and still 
show a satisfactory profit, is proof of the efficiency of your under- 
taking and management. 

As regards the Fort Dunlop factory itself, at our last meeting 
I told you of the economies we had effected there. These have 
grown systematically and steadily, and it is due to these and other 
great economies throughout the organisation that the satisfactory 
showing of the profit and loss account has been made possible, 
especially having regard to the increase in price of raw materials. 
These economies in the factory were made by simplification of pro- 
cess and improved organisation, and in no way by a reduction in 
the earnings of the company’s employees. 

At the end of 1924-we had an increase in numbers of employees 
of 10 per cent. over the corresponding figure for the end of 1923, 
but the wages bill showed an increase of 20 per cent. for the same 
period, due to greater efficiency resulting in increased earnings. 
In fact, the level of wages at Fort Dunlop is higher than the general 
level prevailing in this industry at home, and far higher than on 
the Continent. 

* * * 

The moral would appear to be that some industries, 
when they see they are not going to get protection, have 
recourse to efficiency. Sir Eric Geddes dropped something 
like a non-explosive bomb when he suggested that the 
rubber restriction scheme should now be abandoned. 
He admitted that as it was introduced when rubber was 
6d. and 7d. per lb., and as the price is now ls. 8d., it 
undoubtedly saved many planters from ruin, but he con- 
siders that restriction was only a temporary measure to 
meet the abnormal post-war situation, and should now 
be reviewed. Although the Dunlop Company owns 
47,000 acres of rubber plantations, it is more a consumer 
than a producer; but its bad judgment in the matter of 
purchases of rubber and rubber estates are too recent 
and too notorious to permit of its opinions in this particular 
field carrying much weight. It is, however, gratifying 
to see that this great concern has apparently turned the 
corner. The ordinary shares, in my opinion, are high 
enough at their present price of 18s. 6d., but the C. Prefer- 
ence, recommended here on January 24th at 20s. 7}d., 
and again on February 28th at 21s. 6d., are still attractive, 
even though quoted at 23s. 9d. They carry a full year’s 
dividend (10 per cent. on 16s.) payable on the last day of 
this month, allowing for which, the yield is £7 2s. 6d. per 
cent., and on last year’s profits the dividend thereon was 
earned 4} times over. 

+ * * 

The question whether wireless is likely to have a bad 
effect upon the sale of musical instruments is often asked. 
It has been answered by the President of the American 
Piano Company, who speaks to his shareholders as 
follows : 

The question as to effect of radio on the piano business is fre- 
quently asked. We believe it to be decidedly helpful. It is in 
creasing knowledge and appreciation of music and awakening 
interest in many to whom it has hitherto been a matter of indiffer- 
ence. It is increasing desire to hear better music, especially @ 
the home. Enjoyment that the radio brings has unquestionat 
pointed a way to even greater enjoyment through actual possession 
of a means of making music, which leads directly to thought of 
a piano and especially the Ampico, which reproduces recordings 
made for it by the imposing list of great pianists under contract 
with us. 

With the high wages paid in America as compared with 
Germany and other European countries, it is surprising 
to learn from the same company’s report that its export 
trade increased largely in 1924 and has become an important 
factor; also, that by the acquisition of the Mason and 
Hamlin Company the American Piano Company has 
acquired control of “ those three great pianos,” the Mason 
and Hamlin, the Chickering and the Knabe. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1627, 
fans ¢ gow women Ging & 0 Leake es an Ghee a 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not posses: 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therdore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free se pe now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C. 1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wantec The 
former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart, Hon. 


Treasurer. 


DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND Coetront. 

Send sixpence in stamps 

boot cr shee on approval, 

with our new ILLosTRaTED 

CataLocre, etc. : 

In all sizes fer Adults and Children. 
Ilustrated booblet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 

facturere : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 


























THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“I APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to al those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.’ 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lozmp Harrowsy, Grorcz F. Sues, M.A. 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Customers please note that the above is now the 

ONLY ADDRESS OF THE PEASANT SHOP. 
Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English 
shepherd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks. 
dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and 
slippers; raffia and leather work; decorated 
bowls and boxes, toys, etc. 

CALL AND SEE 

OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Telephone: Museum 7602. 


NMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 











OOKS.—Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, 
2 28.; Burton’s I) Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s. » 
ickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers; 
illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 
1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Valentine Vox, 1840, 1st Edition, 35s. ; Fox-Davies’ 
Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 14s.; De La Mare, The Three Mulla-Mulgars, 
1st Edition, as new, 11s. Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, £7 105. ; 
Arms’ "s Peter de Wint, 1888, {4 4s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, i2 vols., 
illustrat in English, {5 1os.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 105. ; 
Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, 
£3 38.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with ivscription, 
“ Robert Southey to Priscilla Lioyd, 29th Oct., 1798," {21 ; Balfour's Life of Steven- 
son, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 2s., 1901 ; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf 
gilt, {2 1tos., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 10s. Bradbury’s 
History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 3s. ; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 
1914, £8 tos.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 105. ; 
Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, The 
, ilustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s. , Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, 
illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1005, 218.; Oscar 
Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, rst 
Edition, 1899, {2 108.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you wart a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Ch icle of Ch dy; H Shrop 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; 
Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


Boe BARGAINS. — Dictionary of Nationa) Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7S. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND RRoOs., 21 John Bright 
t, Birmingham. 











a 
If you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falle 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
SOE LEE LLL LEE LLL LLL ts 
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STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—1!,000 different selected 
specimens dating from 184! and including 6d., V/s 2 Rupees, 2/6, 
5/- and 10/- — on approval at ¢d. to 3d. each. 





CHEESEMAN, Philatelist, Watford. 





LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Beseys, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTaur Stocewatt, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London Typing unessential. Eetablis 1898. 
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TO BE LET 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al! private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


N EAR HIGHGATE TUBE.—To let furnished. Two large rooms 


and kitchen, gas-fires, electric light.—51, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 5. 




















AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £56,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 














Apply for Prospectus to the 


ion Office : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





‘tees 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacaANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THz MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























THE NEW STATZSMAN 


APRIL 11, 19% " 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND Bote LS managed b the 
PEOPLE'S yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, ip. 


160 
List (Gratis). 


to Beorges t 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., $e ouse, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ees HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Epes Street, London, wee. Large and well- 

d f = Bs. . slew 
rom . 

ard ob bly 


OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on @ quiet corner overlooking Hyde 
facing seuth. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently seated = 


beautifully ed on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and Seseens In 
all bedrooms. Good food and good Lift. Terms from 12s. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} (double), Inclusive. “‘Feltebone i 
Paddington 8083. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. gy bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. 








Museum 1230. 











Boarding House, 
shops. Gas fire in 
. Evuis. 





(, CDSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House, 
Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. WyNnR. 





RIGHTON. Searing Establishment. Al) bedrooms, h. and c, 
water, electric light, res; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tarift.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Masarmeaan, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20mins.from Lucerne. Terms, from 7s. a day. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


] FEEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every of ain, Temporary shorthand. 
typists ane vided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


Avice ® MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxsn, 16 Buckingham P’ 











romptly typed | by 
ton, B 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Mise Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ARIS.—Mme. Bonnet, 39, Rue de 1!’Arbaléte, 
or two guests or girls wishing to finish education.—goo 
London references. 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. 
Made in all sizes and textures. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
prices post free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland 





receives one 
francs a month. 





BY POST Direct. 


Patterns and 





{] OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Prosperity follows Effective advertising !—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornms, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. t. 


REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies 

Costumes, etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LoNDON ToRNING Co. (Dept. E), 
16 Cherdmore Road, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 








EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs: 

One Year post free ... 

Six Months _,, ~~ o oa 

One Quarter ,, ew 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THE New StaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 


30s. Od. 


K ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, 33 Co 
& KENSINGTON. -PREP, iL. FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 
Apply : Miss A. A. WALE A. 








Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ve 








*RORAM HURST SCHOUUL, near South ya Heal 
beartiful situation. Aim of education, free development as indi 
as members of community. noone’ Study. Special ai 
to health ind physi ent. ye epared for the Universities, 
qualified staff. Principal : Dora EB. te 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (ee Coll., Camb.). 
Seconl Mistress: Miss Estrersroox Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
4 SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS From 8 To 18 YEARS OF AaGB. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, eon 
Private school] for Girls on modern public schoo) lines. 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxsoad ned 
South coast ait—Principal, Miss Lucretia CAMERON (S ervil 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Sauek 7 Eo 
Sma!) Fishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern 
uisiton of genera) knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 @ 7 
year.—Miss NtUMANN (late Principa) and Founder of St. Margaret’s School, 


MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRKARKD’S CRO§ 


Coeuenns, eee 








0 








community ; to oun self vt increase r 
wox. be girls, will be prepared for the Univ 
ession, and lat cdvencad Waa to Wane ee Art. Fees, : 
cea level andis on gravel seit “The bouse is Jclighttully situated in 
of I5 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE P. 
8.E 12.—Healthy, thy, bape home life for a limited number of be 
og 3 ore = . Children admitted 4 3 years of 
The teachin; is on = 2 system combined with the most 
methods o A. —Full particulars from the Principal, 


MILDRED SEELR. 
SWANSEA.—BOARD. 
Gower 








ORV4 HOUSE, PORTEYNON, 


ideals. Healthy country 
MrTcHRLL, 


life. coaching if 
Marcarst L. B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy 


uc 
Principals: 

L.R.A.M. 
CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSS 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Prep 
School age). An all round education is given in general su ~~ 

} feature is made of craft work end open air life, including gardeni 

Opportunities vod provided for children to deve thelr 
ties. For Prospectus apply Miss 





be nature study. 
{ustinct for happy creative activi 
B.A, (Lond.). 


TT BE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Mise 
Bucks. Good general education on 
Ideals in Education ” fueideal a ome | 


aptitude is shown. ~~ attention to 

alcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. ly ay f Montessori House for Bo 
from 3 to 9 years.— Principals : NicHoLts and Miss J. 8. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HA 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational : 

Fa Ce, pep ae 
- Aa the Principal. M . Grant Erna, 


A met BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND G 
Apply Mrs. ER. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: toh: 














TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, : 37 
downe Road, Bedferd.— — Principal : Miss STANSFELD. . oe 


in this College to b of G 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics 


Swed -) , Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 

Fees py .—For prospectus coo SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

FSfoenas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
W. Kensington, A 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. 


M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. H. — information co 
Loan Fund and Py from the Board of Education, coop to the 


Miss LawReENCR. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 


Untversiry Courses tN ARTs, SCIENCE. MEDICINE AND ENG 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women 
Prospectus post free from RSGISTRAR. 


Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify 
S — of address are partici) 

larl uested to write early if 
the wee otice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in eat 
week cannot be dealt with. All sua 
communications must be addressed 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Gre 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. 
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